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How  to  Climb  Up  the  Ladder 


Not  long  ago  I  spent  several  days  in  the 
huge  Hilton  Hotel  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. On  the  wall  of  the  closet  was  a  list  of 
twenty-six  Hilton  hotels.  I  wondered  what 
made  Conrad  Hilton  such  a  successful  business- 
man. What  qualities  in  his  life  made  him 
come  up  the  ladder? 

I  noticed  on  the  dresser  Hilton's  new 
book  Be  My_  Guest.  This  will  tell  me,  I  said, 
and  began  to  read.  From  his  mother,  he  learned 
prayer.  Her  answer  to  every  problem:  "Go  and 
pray,  Connie.  God  has  the  answers  when  we  don't.  ■ 
From  his  father  he  learned  hard  work.  But  to 
prayer  and  hard  work,  Hilton  adds  a  third  in- 
gredient—your dreams.  "To  accomplish  big  things 
I  am  convinced  you  must  first  dream  big  dreams." 

Prayer,  hard  work,  big  dreams-and  the 
greatest  of  these  is— well,  you  name  it.  _ 
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Special  Delivery  Present 


By  P.  G.  COX 

The  private  and  the  corporal  run  into  difficulty 

delivering  the  sergeant's  special  delivery  package 


CTOCKY,  chubby-faced,  Marine 
^  veteran,  Private  Morty  Frye 
suddenly  became  curious  to  know 
what  was  in  the  large  flat  parcel 
the  minute  Sarge  showed  up  with 
it.  But  that  was  Morty.  He  could 
nearly  bust  with  curiosity  over  any- 
thing with  mysterious  aspects.  After 
all,  Sarge  had  aroused  suspicion  by 
trying  to  keep  others  from  seeing 
him  come  in  with  something  tied  up 
in  pink  wrapping  paper. 

"Keep    a    tight    grip    on    that," 
Corporal    Ernie    Sparks    warned    as 


he  gave  Morty  the  package  to  hold 
on  the  drive  to  Millsburg.  "It's  im- 
portant to  Sarge.  Probably  some- 
thing he's  hoping  will  get  him  out 
of  Marge's  doghouse.  If  it  does,  we 
oughta  rate  some  extra  favors  from 
Sarge.  You  know,  for  handling  our 
part  in  good  shape." 

Having  thus  briefed  his  subordi- 
nate, Ernie  started  whistling  as  he 
wheeled  the  jeep  toward  a  reserva- 
tion exit.  These  two  marines  had 
been  on  many  missions  together  with 
plenty  of  close  squeaks  during  the 


war.  Back  home  again,  their  com- 
pany was  on  detached  guard  duty  at 
a  big  supply  depot,  deep  in  the  hin- 
terland hills.  But  even  on  such  as- 
signments as  this  routine  trip  to 
Millsburg,  nearest  good-sized  town, 
Ernie  and  Morty  could  usually  get 
involved  in  something  to  break  the 
monotony. 

This  time  they  were  going  in  for 
a  load  of  sash  screens  to  keep  the 
bugs  out  of  an  old  mess  hall.  The 
captain  gave  them  a  list  of  what 
would  be  ready  at  a  lumberyard. 
First  Sergeant  Hank  Mooney  stood 
by,  jaws  clamped  and  chin  stuck 
out,  making  sure  they  paid  atten- 
tion. Then  Sarge  ducked  away.  And 
Ernie  and  Morty  started  for  the 
jeep,  feeling  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  job  they'd  drawn  for  the  day. 

They  were  ready  to  take  off  when 
Sergeant  Mooney  dodged  into  the 
motor  pool  garage.  Glancing  fur- 
tively around,  he  slipped  the  pink 
package  to  Ernie.  It  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  a  Miss  Marge  Kliendorfer, 
in  person,  at  the  address  shown. 
She'd  be  home;  she  ran  a  beauty 
parlor  there,  and  Saturday  was  her 
big  day  of  business.  The  back  of 
Sarge's  bulging  neck  had  a  deep  red 
glow  by  the  time  he  got  through  with 
the  explanations. 

Then  he  squared  back  more  like 
himself.  "This  is  a  business  trip  you 
birds  are  making,"  he  told  Ernie  and 
Morty.  "And  don't  you  go  monkey- 
ing around  and  forget  what  you've 
been  told.  Now  beat  it." 

/^UTSIDE  the  depot  area,  Ernie 
^S  speeded  up,  and  was  soon  on 
a  road  that  had  been  freshly  oiled. 
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The  jeep  tires  made  a  ripping  sound 
on  the  sticky  surface,  slinging  off 
dabs  of  tar.  Ernie  stopped  whistling 
long  enough  to  beef  about  the  gooey 
stuff.  But  Morty  gave  no  notice  to 
anything  except  the  package  he  was 
holding. 

"Looks  like  Sarge  meant  to  mail 
it,"  he  said.  "Way  it's  addressed. 
Wonder  why  he  didn't?" 

"Mailing  woulda  cost  maybe  thirty 
cents,"  Ernie  replied.  "Sarge  is  not 
spending  that  kind  of  money.  Not 
if  he  can  manage  some  other  way." 

"Marge  Kliendorfer."  Morty 
studied  the  name.  "You  ever  see 
her?" 

"Yeah.  When  Sarge  first  met  her. 
Time  they  had  some  of  us  in  to  that 
recreation  place.  She's  not  a  bad 
looker,  tall  and  well  shaped.  But 
if  you  ask  me,  she'd  be  quick  on  the 
draw  if  anything  riled  her." 

"Why'd  she  go  back  on  Sarge?" 
Morty  wanted  to  know. 

"Thought  he  was  too  stingy.  That's 
what  I  heard.  He'd  order  a  ham 
sandwich  when  she  craved  steak. 
Then  at  a  basketball  game,  he 
wouldn't  shell  out  for  the  expensive 
seats.  Took  her  up  to  some  planks 
in  a  balcony.  Things  like  that,  'til 
she  told  him  to  go  his  way  and  she'd 
go  hers." 

After  holding  in  for  a  while,  Morty 
said,  "Wonder  what  he's  sending? 
He's  trying  to  make  up  with  her. 
What  you  reckon  it  is,  Ernie?" 

"How  would  I  know?"  Ernie  eyed 
the  package  with  something  more 
than  casual  interest.  Then  he  glanced 
at  Morty  in  a  speculative  way.  "But 
I'll  bet  it  put  Old  Sarge  in  a  sweat. 
Figuring  how  he  could  do  himself 


the  most  good.  No  telling  what  he 
decided  on." 

Morty  fidgeted  around. 

"No,  sir,"  Ernie  reiterated,  "there  d 
be  no  telling  what  Sarge  is  sending 
the  girl.  Crazy  as  he  is  about  her." 

"Ernie,  we — we  could  easily  find 
out  what  it  is.  Only  a  couple  of 
strings  to  untie  and  there  it  is!  And 
we  could  fix  it  back  so  nobody'd 
know." 

Ernie  kept  driving,  but  occasion- 
ally he'd  glance  at  Morty  with  a 
calculating  eye.  Then  he  suddenly 
pulled  off  the  road  and  stopped. 
"Thought  I  heard  a  rattle  back  there. 
I  better  get  out  and  take  a  look." 

Morty  had  the  package  open  when 
Ernie  came  back.  "Private  Frye! 
You've  violated  a — "  Ernie  broke 
off.  "What  is  that?  Lemme  see." 

It  was  a  large  portrait  photograph 
of  Sergeant  Mooney,  head  reared 
back,  stern  and  dignified.  Ernie  took 
a  long  squint  and  began  laughing 
so  hard  he  had  trouble  getting  the 
jeep  started. 

"Boy,"  he  whooped,  "if  we'd  only 
had  that  during  the  war.  We  coulda 
held  it  up  on  a  pole  and  landed 
anywhere.  With  nothing  ahead  of  us 
but  the  hind-end  of  flying  shirt  tails." 

Ernie  started  the  car  and  drove  on. 
Morty,  with  his  curiosity  satisfied, 
didn't  say  much.  He  started  to  wrap 
up  the  picture. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Ernie  told  him. 
"Hold  it  up  so's  I  can  see  it  good 
once  more.  Then  you  fix  it  all  back 
right." 

This  last  view  of  the  picture 
touched  Ernie  off  again.  In  his 
hilarity,  he  began  whacking  a  leg 
with   one  hand.   The  jeep  bobbled 


sharply.  A  front  wheel  hit  a  puddle 
of  road  oil  that  had  drained  off  from 
the  main  track.  Out  of  the  ensuing 
splatter  a  big  blob  of  tar  landed  on 
the  picture,  and  stuck  just  below 
Sarge's  left  eye. 

"Socko!"  Ernie  yelled  gleefully. 
"Sure  hung  a  mouse  on  old — "  He 
froze  with  a  horrified  expression. 
Then  he  turned  on  Morty.  "Private 
Frye,"  he  spoke  sternly.  "I'd  hoped 
you  couldn't  cause  any  more  bad 
trouble,  after  I  got  you  back  from 
the  war.  But  now  lookit  what  you've 
done." 

Morty  silently  drew  out  a  knife 
and  tried  to  scrape  off  the  tar.  A 
large  black  smear  was  still  left  be- 
neath Sarge's  eye. 

Ernie  groaned.  "Won't  do  now  for 
us  to  deliver  the  picture.  And  won't 
do  for  us  not  to."  He  glared  at 
Morty.  "You'll  sure  catch  it.  Sarge'll 
stay  awake  nights  thinking  up  dirty 
jobs  to  put  you  on.  And  you  probably 
won't  get  another  pass  as  long  as 
we're  stationed  here." 

Morty  sat  wrinkling  his  nose  in 
solemn  contemplation.  "You're  in  it 
same's  I  am,"  he  finally  told  Ernie. 

"How  you  figure  that?  You  opened 
it,  didn't  you?" 

"You  could've  forbid  me — you  be- 
ing a  corporal.  But  you  didn't.  How 
you  gonna  explain  that  to  Sarge? 
You  wanted  to  see  it  as  much  as 
I  did.  Or  nearly  as  much.  You 
stopped  to  give  me — " 

"Shut  up,"  Ernie  growled.  "Lemme 
think." 

THEY  rode  on  in  glum  silence  for 
several    miles    and    then    Ernie 
perked  up  with  an  idea.  "I  just  re- 


membered,"  he  said  to  Morty.  "My 
Aunt  Lydia,  with  the  mole  on  her 
jaw,  had  some  pictures  made.  And 
the  way  she  was  holding  her  head.. 
the  mole  looked  bigger'n  some  of 
the  islands  we  landed  on.  But  the 
man  who  took  the  pictures,  he  cov- 
ered it  over.  With  paint  or  something. 
Retouching,  they  called  it.  If  we  can 
find  somebody  in  Millsburg — " 

With  this  glimmer  of  hope,  Morty 
relaxed.  He  gave  attention  to  the 
scenic  countryside.  Near  Millsburg  a 
string  of  trucks  caught  his  eye.  The 
trucks  appeared  to  be  hauling  rub- 
bish out  from  town  to  a  dumping 
place  in  a  low  swag,  well  off  from 
the  road. 

"Wonder  what  they're  doing," 
Morty  spoke  out.  "Something  going 
on.  What  you  reckon  it  is,  Ernie?'' 

Ernie  didn't  reply.  He  turned  at 
an  intersection,  and  headed  into 
traffic  moving  toward  Millsburg's 
business  center.  A  parking  place  was 
found  near  a  lumberyard.  With  Ernie 
leading  the  way,  and  Morty  trying 
to  see  everything  in  the  Saturday 
morning  stir,  the  search  began  for 
someone  who  might  be  able  to  fix 
Sarge's  picture. 

They  learned  that  a  Rex  Minett 
was  the  only  photographer  who  had 
a  studio  in  town.  Eventually  Ernie 
and  Morty  found  his  place.  A  girl 
told  them  Rex  would  be  out  until 
late  afternoon.  He  belonged,  she 
said,  to  a  booster's  club  which  was 
putting  on  a  clean-up  drive  that  day. 

Badly  worried  again,  Ernie  and 
Morty  went  out  hunting  for  Rex. 
They  eventually  found  him:  a 
friendly  young  fellow,  in  coveralls, 
helping  load  a  truck  with  all  sorts 
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of  trash.  After  a  little  talk,  Ernie 
unwrapped  the  picture,  giving  an  ex- 
planation that  didn't  tell  too  much. 

Rex  studied  the  smear.  He  said  it 
could  be  removed,  and  the  picture 
retouched  so  the  place  wouldn't 
show.  But  he  couldn't  do  it  that 
day.  The  clean-up  drive  had  to  be 
finished — and  it  would  take  every 
man  they  had.  If  the  picture  could 
be  left  until  Monday  .  .  . 

Ernie  sparked  a  quick  idea.  "If 
you  had  a  good  man  to  take  over  for 
you  here,  could  you  go  now  and 
work  on  the  picture?" 

Rex  supposed  he  could,  if  it  were 
that  urgent. 

"There's  your  man,"  Ernie  an- 
nounced, pointing  to  Morty.  "Private 
Frye,  I  detail  you  to  go  with  this 
truck  and  help  with  the  loading 
until  you're  relieved." 

Wrinkling  his  nose  in  protest, 
Morty  pulled  on  the  coveralls  and 
started  on  a  job  he'd  never  expected 
to  get  into.  The  truck  driver,  in  a 
big  hurry,  zoomed  from  one  trash 
pile  to  another.  Morty  heaved  up 
tubs  and  cans  and  boxes  to  be 
emptied  on  the  truck.  He  got  cinders 
in  his  eyes,  ashes  in  his  hair,  and 
splinters  in  his  hands.  But  there  was 
one  compensation.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  things  people 
were  throwing  away,  and  began 
covertly  loading  his  pockets. 

T  T  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon 
A  when,  with  the  clean-up  com- 
pleted, Morty  came  back  into  town 
looking  for  Ernie.  He  was  hindered 
by  a  load  of  stuff  in  the  sagging 
coveralls,  having  to  stop  frequently 
to  retrieve  something  that  was  fall- 


ing  out.  But  he  finally  found  Ernie 
eating  a  sundae  in  a  confectionery 
shop  near  the  parked  jeep. 

Ernie  began  whacking  his  leg 
again  at  the  sight  of  Morty — streaked 
with  dirt  and  bulging  out  all  over. 
"I  was  coming  for  you  right  away," 
Ernie  managed  to  say.  "We  can  lift 
anchor  now." 

"T-there's  something — "  Morty  be- 
gan. 

"Everything's  hunky-dory,"  Ernie 
went  on.  "That  guy,  he  fixed  the 
picture  good  as  new.  I  delivered  it 
more'n  an  hour  ago.  And  the  stuff 


from  the  lumberyard's  all  loaded  up. 
So  we're — " 

"Ernie,  I  gotta  talk  to  you.  Come 
on  outside." 

As  they  went  out  and  started  for 
the  jeep,  Ernie  looked  at  Morty 
apprehensively.  "Don't  tell  me 
you're  in  another  jam." 

"Where  you  took  the  picture, 
Ernie.  Was  it  the  address  Sarge 
wrote  down?  Out  on  Mulberry 
street?" 

"Yeah.  Why?  Anything  wrong?" 

Morty  began  disgorging  something 
from  the  coveralls.  Ernie's  eyes 
popped.  There  was  Sarge's  package 
again,  a  corner  of  the  picture  show- 
ing. 

"Of  all  the — "  Ernie  threw  up 
his  hands.  "Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"From  a  trash  can  at  that  house. 
I  slipped  it  in  my  pants  when  the 
other  man  wasn't  looking.  That  was 
our  last  street." 

"Well,  this  tops  anything  we've 
ever  had  a  hand  in,"  Ernie  said  as 
he  climbed  into  the  jeep.  "And  after 
all  the  trouble  we  went  to!" 

A  bewildered  frustration  hung  over 
the  pair  as  they  left  town.  "What  we 
gonna  do  with  the  picture  now?" 
Morty  wanted  to  know. 

Ernie  was  still  giving  thought  to 
that  question  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  clean-up  dump.  He 
suddenly  pulled  off  the  road  and 
stopped.  "You  high-tail  over  there," 
he  told  Morty,  "and  pitch  that  pic- 
ture bundle  where  you  left  the  last 
load." 

When  Morty  came  back  from 
carrying  out  the  order,  Ernie  sort  of 
brushed  his  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  "That  clears  us,"  he  said. 


"We  took  the  picture  where  Sarge 
told  us,  and  now  it's  where  Marge 
meant  to  put  it.  And  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  it's  ended  the  best  way 
for  both  of  them — and  for  us,  too. 
Now,  we  won't  be  expecting  any 
special  favors  from  Sarge  which 
woulda  started  the  other  guys  grip- 
ing. My  Aunt  Lydia,  she  always  said 
you  get  what's  best  for  you  in  the 
long  run,  even  though  it's  not  what 
you  had  your  head  set  on." 


Morty  was  sorting  over  the  junk 
he'd  collected.  He  picked  up  a  gadget 
that  looked  like  a  cross  between 
the  works  from  an  alarm  clock  and 
something  from  a  TV  set. 

"Wonder  what  it  is."  Morty  drew 
up  his  nose  as  he  studied  the  con- 
traption. "You  reckon  we  could  use 
it  for  anything,  Ernie?" 

Ernie  didn't  hear  him.  He  was 
whistling  too  loud. 
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IN  COMMAND  OF  A  UNIT  IN  TAETON,  KOREA 
ON  20  AM02I  JULYMSQ  GENERAlDEAN 
PERSONALLY  AND  ALONE  ATTACKED  AN  ENEMY 
TANK  WHILE  ARMED  WITH  A  HAND  GRENADE 
HE  ALSO  DIRECTED  THE  FIRE  OF  HIS  OWN  TANKS 
FROM  AN  EXPOSED  POSITION  WITH  NEITHER 
COVER  NOR  CONCEALMENT  WHILE  UNDER 
OBSERVED  ARTILLERY  AND  SMALL  ARMS  FIRE. 
WHEN  THE  TOWN  OFTAETON  WAS  FINALLY 
OVERRUN,  WE  REFUSED  TO  INSURE  HIS  OWN 
SAFETY  BY  LEAVING  WITH  THE  LEADl NO- 
ELEMENTS  BUT  REMAINED  BEHIND  ORGANJ" 
2/N6-  HIS  RETREATING  FORCES,  DIRECTING, 
STRAGGLERS,  AND  WAS  LAST  SEEN  ASSIST- 
ING THE  WOONDED  TO  A  PLACE  OF  SAFETY 
THE  MAGNIFICENT  RESPONSE  OF  HIS 
UNIT  TO  THIS  WILLING  AND  CHEERFUL 
SACRI FICE,  MADE  WITH  FULL  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  ITS  CERTAIN  COST,  IS 
MlSTORY. 


GENERAL 

WILLIAM  F.  DEAN 

HEROIC  COM. OF  THE 2raiNFAWTRY DIVISION 
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On  bear  hunts  in  Colorado  Roosevelt 
often  stopped  to  admire  bird  life — 
jays,  meadowlarks,  and  vesper  finches 
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Nature's 
Protector 


By  FLORENCE  K.  FRAME 


Tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  his 
hundreth  anniversary.  He  was  our  twenty-sixth  president 


C  C  TAT  HAT  can  a  figure  out  of  the 
*  *  past  do  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Americans  today?,> 

That  is  the  question  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission  is 
answering  throughout  the  year,  1958, 
as  it  directs  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  twenty- 
sixth  president. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  achievements  as 
a  political  leader,  statesman,  and 
chief  executive  were  epoch  making," 
states  the  Commission's  report  to 
the  eighty-fourth  Congress.  He  was 
"the  summoner  of  men  and  women 
to  live  for  something  greater  than 


themselves;  the  prophet  thundering 
through  the  land  the  age-old  laws 
underlying  a  free  society/' 

Yet  to  many  Americans  his  most 
appealing  role  was  that  of  protector 
of  nature's  masterpieces,  conserva- 
tionist par  excellence.  For  he  loved 
the  great  outdoors.  And  his  credo, 
"Let  us  preserve,  not  destroy,"  led 
to  some  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  his  country  a  president  has  ever 
made. 

The  many  aspects  of  nature  as 
revealed  in  his  own  country  and  the 
world  fascinated  Roosevelt  and  his 
respect  for  what  God  had  made  was 


boundless.  It  has  been  said  that  be- 
fore he  took  a  trip  in  any  direction, 
he  would  read  all  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
libraries  to  which  he  had  access 
could  supply  on  the  wild  life  and 
natural  resources  of  the  area.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  his  destination, 
friends  boasted  he  could  pinpoint 
the  location  of  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, bird  and  tree  in  existence  there. 

Although  this  assertion  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  the  truth  is, 
once  he  visited  an  area,  he  immedi- 
ately became  acquainted  with  what- 
ever nature  had  supplied.  With  this 
curiosity  went  a  desire  to  preserve 
and  appreciate.  The  phony  sports- 
man and  nature  lover  who  preached 
conservation  but  took  what  suited 
their  personal  purposes  were  to 
Roosevelt  a  despicable  breed. 

Perhaps  it  was  they  who  unwit- 
tingly brought  about  the  great  stress 
on  conservation  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's first  message  to  congress  after 
he  became  president  of  the  United 
States.  His  lifelong  program  to  pro- 
tect, preserve  and  reclaim  all  that 
is  best  in  the  resources  of  America 
becomes  clear  in  just  a  few  passages 
from  that  message. 

"The  preservation  of  our  forests," 
he  said,  "is  an  imperative  business 
necessity.  We  have  come  to  see 
clearly  that  whatever  destroys  the 
forest,  except  to  make  way  for  agri- 
culture, threatens  our  well-being." 

"Certain  of  the  forest  reserves 
should  also  be  made  preserves  for 
the  wild  forest  creatures.  All  of  the 
reserves  should  be  better  protected 
from  fires." 

"Some,  at  least,  of  the  forest  re- 
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serves  should  afford  perpetual  pro- 
tection to  the  native  fauna  and  flora, 
safe  havens  of  refuge  to  our  rapidly 
diminishing  wild  animals  of  the 
larger  kinds,  and  free  camping 
grounds  for  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  to  find  rest,  health  and 
recreation  in  the  splendid  forests  and 
flower-clad  meadows  of  our  moun- 
tains. The  forest  reserves  should  be 
set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  people  as  a  whole." 
All  natural  resources  must  be  pro- 
tected, he  felt.  There  is  no  way  to 
keep  a  country  prosperous  which 
does  not  take  measures  to  use  these 
resources  wisely.  Similarly,  if  we 
destroy  all  our  wild  life,  we  will  soon 
have  none  and  be  the  more  barren 
for  it. 

T)IRDS,  in  particular,  captivated 
-■"*  him.  They  were  more  than  birds; 
they  were  indigo  buntings  or  Balti- 
more orioles.  He  had  to  know  them 
by  name,  and  he  loved  their  song. 
In  his  Wilderness  Hunter  published 
in  1893,  he  wrote, 

"Once  I  listened  to  a  mockingbird 
singing  the  livelong  spring  night, 
under  the  full  moon  in  a  magnolia 
tree;  and  I  shall  never  forget  its 
song." 

He  describes  this  enchanting 
sound  poetically  and  tells  of  listen- 
ing to  it  for  two  hours,  falling  asleep 
and  a  few  hours  later,  awakening 
to  hear  the  bird  still  filling  the  air 
with  its  rapturous  song. 

Scan  through  Roosevelt's  many  ac- 
counts of  hunting  trips  and  you  will 
note  every  one  mentions  the  bird  life 
in  the  area.   On  one  bear  hunt  in 


the  West,  he  must  have  astonished 
his  companions  by  stopping  to  glance 
at  and  identify  the  white-crowned 
sparrows  and  green-tailed  towhees 
in  the  bushes  and  to  listen  to  their 
song. 

Western  newspapers  recorded  his 
observations  on  the  crested  and 
Woodhouse  jays  which  came  close 
to  his  camp  and  his  enjoyment  of 
the  meadowlarks  and  the  vesper 
finches.  When  he  stayed  at  a  popular 
hotel  in  Denver,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  delighted  with  the  pretty  musi- 
cal house  finches  abounding  in  its 
tower. 

The  preserver  of  nature  cannot 
bear  to  see  nature's  wealth  squan- 
dered. Roosevelt's  longing  to  protect 


for  posterity  something  he  held  dear 
led  to  a  strong  conservation  program 
when  he  took  office  as  president  in 
1901.  At  this  time,  the  country  had 
only  five  great  National  Parks,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Se- 
quoia and  General  Grant.  During  his 
administration,  Congress  added  five 
more:  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde,  North 
Dakota's  Sulley  Hill,  South  Dakota's 
Wind  Cave,  Oklahoma's  Piatt  Na- 
tional Park  and  Oregon's  Crater 
Lake. 

TOURING  his  term  of  office,  con- 
-*— "  gress  also  passed  the  National 
Monuments  Act.  Among  the  monu- 
ments which  resulted  from  this  act 
were  sixteen  which  Roosevelt  estab- 


Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders  on  top  of  San  Juan  Hill 

T.  R.  House.  N.Y. 
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T.  R.  and  his  family.  Standing  are  Kermit,  who  died  in  World  War  II,  and 
Theodore,  Jr.  Seated  are  Archibald  and  Quentin,  killed  in  action  in 
World  War  I.  With  her  mother  is  Edith.  Older  sister,  Alice,  not  shown 


lished,  such  as  Arizona's  Grand 
Canyon  and  New  Mexico's  Petrified 
Forest,  still  considered  some  of  the 
most  unusual  areas  in  the  world. 
In  1907,  presidential  proclamation 
also  increased  the  area  of  national 
forests  by  more  than  forty-three 
million  acres.  The  first  National 
Forest  Congress  was  held,  the  Yale 
Forestry  School  established,  the 
Reclamation  Act  was  passed.  Roose- 
velt himself  initiated  the  first  na- 
tional inventory  of  our  natural 
wealth.  The  report  of  this  inventory 
served  as  a  guide  to  our  country  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission. 
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No  listing  of  Roosevelt's  accom- 
plishments as  the  great  protector  of 
nature's  masterpieces  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  his  personal 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
bird  reservation  and  the  act  which 
created  the  first  National  Game 
Preserve. 

Long  after  history  will  have  ob- 
scured some  of  his  other  achieve- 
ments, the  parks,  monuments,  forests 
and  preserves  will  remain  as  a 
memorial  to  T.R. — who  loved  the 
natural  beauty  God  had  given  his 
country  and  who  did  his  best  to 
protect  it. 


SUPERSTITION  ON  THE  DIAMOND 


SUPERSTITION  is  defined  as  "belief  founded  on  irrational  feelings, 
especially  of  fear."  By  dictionary  standards,  then,  most  ball  players 
are  superstitious — although  most  of  them,  who  are  the  worst  offenders, 
would  have  you  believe  they  are  not! 

But  after  all,  in  a  game  where  lady  luck  plays  such  a  big  part,  it  is 
human  nature  to  hunt  for  signs  of  favor  and  to  try  to  avoid  portents  of 
evil  and  jinx!  What  the  players  do,  is  to  joke  about  their  feelings,  cloak- 
ing nervous  habits  behind  a  fine  "blame  attacher."  Then,  when  things  go 
wrong,  they  can  blame  superstition  and  not  themselves. 

For  years,  Max  Carey  of  the  Pirates  would  trot  in  from  the  outfield 
each  inning,  carefully  touching  third  base  on  his  way  to  the  dugout. 
One  day,  the  other  Pirate  players  formed  a  cordon  around  the  bag  and 
refused  to  let  Carey  touch  it.  The  game  was  delayed  so  long,  because 
Max  refused  to  leave  the  field  without  kicking  the  sack,  that  finally 
umpire  Bill  Klem  came  strolling  up. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  ordered.  "Get  away  from  that  base  and  let  Max 
touch  it,  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  game." 

Remember  when  Leo  Durocher  wore  the  same  filthy,  smelly  uniform 
when  his  team  was  off  on  the  long  winning  streak?  Superstition!  And 
then,  there  are  certain  players  who  purposely  defy  superstitions — but 
they  don't  realize  that,  in  their  defiance,  they  are  just  as  superstitious 
themselves. 

Defying  the  number  "thirteen"  hoodoo — Ralph  Branca  of  the  Dodgers 
specifically  requested  number  thirteen  on  his  uniform.  Why?  Because 
there  were  thirteen  children  in  his  family;  his  shoe  size  was  thirteen — 
and  besides,  he  wasn't  superstitious.  At  least  that  is  what  he  said.  When 
Bobby  Thompson,  of  the  Giants,  tagged  him  for  the  now  famous  homer 
that  brought  the  1951  pennant  to  New  York  he  did  give  some  thought 
to  the  idea  of  dropping  number  thirteen.  But  why  should  he?  He  is  not 
superstitious! 

Strange  things  happen  on  the  diamond. 

— Gene  Longtine 


Keep  us,  O  God,  from  wasting  our  lives  in  dreams;  but  more 
than  that,  keep  us  from  wasting  our  dreams! 

— Paul  Scherer 
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SOW  TO  THE  WIND- 
REAP  THE  WHIRLWIND 

by  RUSSELL  LOESCH  and  LARRY  FITZGERALD 


These  authors  are  responsible  also  for  articles  beginning 
on  pages  28,  38,  50,  and  59.  The  series  of  five 

articles  has  the  theme :  "Messages  from  the  Little  Known 
Books  of  the  Bible."  Read  the  entire  series 


WHEN  a  farmer  plants  cotton 
seed,  he  doesn't  expect  corn  to 
come  up.  The  universe  is  morally 
trustworthy.  You  can  depend  on 
God.  Nobody  has  ever  proclaimed 
this  truth  more  powerfully  than  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  and  even 
a  lesser  prophet  who  wrote  only 
twenty-one  verses  of  the  Bible — the 
prophet  Obadiah. 

Hosea  put  it  more  beautifully: 
"For  they  sow  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind"  (Hosea 
8:7).  But  it  was  the  message  of 
Obadiah,  too. 

Who  was  this  Obadiah?  Perhaps 
you've  never  heard  of  him.  Actually, 
on  close  examination,  there  may  be 
several  books  of  the  Bible  you've 
never  heard  of.  Open  your  Bible 
and  take  a  look  at  the  names  of 
the  books.  Actually,  the  Bible  is  a 
collection  of  little  books.  How  many 
of    the    books    or    writers    of    the 
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books  can  you  tell  something  about? 

Today  the  American  people  are 
reading  a  lot  of  pocket  books — small 
paper  reprints  (and  even  originals) 
of  significant  books.  In  a  sense, 
Obadiah  might  be  called  one  of  the 
"pocket  books"  of  the  Bible.  Better 
still,  we  could  almost  say,  Obadiah 
is  a  short  pamphlet. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  be- 
cause it  is  short,  the  prophet  Obadiah 
was  not  significant  nor  his  message 
important.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address  was  short  but  it 
has  been  more  meaningful  in  Ameri- 
can history  than  Margaret  Mitchell's 
Gone  With  the  Wind,  or  almost  any 
other  long-winded  book. 

The  Times  of  Obadiah 

Of  course,  one  reason  you  may 
have  to  read  Obadiah  twice  to  know 
what  he's  talking  about  is  that  it  is 
written  in  poetry.  Poetry  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend.  But  poetry  says  the 


thing  in  the  most  concise  and  most 
beautiful  language,  and  it's  a  good 
idea  to  learn  to  read  poetry. 

Another  reason  you  may  find 
Obadiah  difficult  is  that  it  was 
written  probably  about  600  B.C.,  and 
the  conflicts  which  raged  have  little 
meaning  for  us  today.  Yet  Obadiah 
was  talking  about  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Middle  East  is  certainly  very 
much  in  the  news  now.  The  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  get  in  there 
to  gain  control;  and  the  Arab  nations 
are  uniting  to  protect  themselves. 
And  there  is  the  same  struggle  that 
existed  back  in  Obadiah's  time — a 
struggle  between  the  Israelites  and 
her  neighbors  around. 

In  Obadiah's  day,  Israel  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  which  contin- 
ually kept  the  nation  stirred  up.  One 
special  enemy  was  Edom  (a  name 
for  the  descendants  of  Esau,  the 
brother  of  Jacob) .  Edom  was  a  small 
country  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Edom  had  been  cruel  to  her  brother 
nation,  Israel.  She  had  actually  re- 
joiced when  Israel  suffered.  In  her 
favored  position,  with  her  high 
mountains  and  strong  walls,  Edom 
felt  that  nobody  could  conquer  her, 
so  one  of  her  sins  was  pride. 

Into  this  scene,  steps  the  prophet 
Obadiah  who  speaks  for  God  and 
says: 

"The  pride  of  your  heart  has  de- 
ceived you, 
you  who  live  in  the  clefts  of 

the  rock, 
whose  dwelling  is  high, 
who  say  in  your  heart, 

'Who  will  bring  me   down 
to  the  ground?' 


Though  you  soar  aloft  like  the 
eagle, 
though    your    nest    is    set 

among  the  stars, 
thence    will    I    bring    you 
down,     says    the     Lord" 
(Obad.  3,  4). 

The  Message  of  Obadiah 

Read  on  through  this  little  book 
and  hear  these  burning  words  of  the 
ancient  prophet.  What  is  the  mes- 
sage of  this  man  and  what  meaning 
does  it  hold  for  us  today?  Note  five 
things : 

1.  Judgment  is  certain.  When  we 
commit  evil,  we  start  those  forces 
which  will  ultimately  cause  our 
downfall.  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die."  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  If  you  think  you  can  take 
the  heads  of  a  coin  without  taking 
the  tails,  you  are  foolish — the  two 
sides  of  the  coin  are  part  of  the 
same  piece.  So  when  you  take  sin, 
you  take  the  judgment  of  death. 

Obadiah  did  not  say  that  God  was 
arbitrarily  causing  Edom's  downfall. 
In  fact,  he  pointed  out  how  the  con- 
spiracy and  treachery  of  Edom's 
allies  was  bringing  her  ruin.  But  in 
these  actions,  the  prophet  saw  the 
judgment  of  God. 

2.  Man  is  insecure.  Edom,  of 
course,  was  trusting  in  her  natural 
position.  Many  of  the  city-states  of 
that  day  were  built  on  a  hill,  and 
often  a  wall  was  built  around  the 
city,  so  that  an  enemy  had  to  storm 
both  the  hill  and  the  wall.  Edom 
was  a  rugged  country  and  had  both 
natural  and  man-made  defenses.  But 
these  would  not  protect  her.  Down 
she  would  go. 
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Unfortunately,  too  often  today  we 
trust  in  armies,  navies,  missiles,  but 
our  real  strength  is  not  in  anything 
man-made,  but  it  is  in  God.  There 
lies  our  true  security. 

3.  Sadism  is  sin.  A  sadist  is  one 
who  takes  delight  in  cruelty.  Oba- 
diah  points  out  what  God  says  to 
the  Edomites: 

"But  you  should  not  have  gloated 
over  the  day  of  your  brother 
in   the    day   of  his   misfortune" 
(Obad.  12). 

Do  we  as  a  nation  ever  say:  "Look 
at  such  and  such  a  nation,  she  got 
what  was  coming  to  her!"  Who  are 
we  to  set  ourselves  up  as  judges? 
Do  we  as  individuals  sometimes  say: 
"If  he  had  not  done  this  wrong 
thing,  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened to  him — this  tragedy,  this 
death,  this  broken  home!"  Ah,  but 
how  sinful  to  gloat  over  another's 
misfortune,  when  indeed  we  should 
cry  our  own  hearts  out  that  he  might 
be  spared,  that  he  might  be  re- 
deemed. 

4.  There  is  no  true  neutrality. 
God  also  condemned  Edom  because 
they  had  tried  to  take  a  neutral 
ground. 

"On  the  day  that  you  stood  aloof, 
on  the  day  that  strangers  car- 
ried off  his  wealth, 
and  foreigners  entered  his  gates 
and  cast  lots  for  Jerusalem, 
you    were    like    one    of    them" 
(Obad.  11). 

Similarly,  we  try  to  stand  aloof.  We 
try  to  keep  one  foot  in  the  church 
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and  one  in  the  world.  But  there  is 
such  a  conflict  between  good  and 
evil,  we  can't  be  on  both  sides. 

"No  neutral  ground  can  you  take 
today; 
You  must  crown  or  crucify  Jesus." 

5.  The  coming  kingdom  of  God. 
Obadiah  pointed  out  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  was  near.  That  day 
would  be  a  day  of  darkness  and 
judgment;  but  it  would  also  be  a 
day  of  light.  "In  Mount  Zion  there 
shall  be  those  that  escape,  and  it 
shall  be  holy."  A  small  group  would 
be  saved  and  they  would  teach  the 
other  nations. 

We  see  that  fulfillment  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  and  rightly 
so.  For  the  way  to  salvation,  the 
way  to  peace,  the  way  to  righteous- 
ness is  the  way  of  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Now  the  kingdom 
has  come.  We  have  the  way  in 
Jesus.  Why  do  we  not  follow  it? 

Unfortunately,  the  Edomites  were 
a  people  without  a  conscience,  who 
lived  on  spoils,  plunder,  and  inva- 
sion. The  Israelites,  of  course,  made 
their  mistakes,  but  they  still  had 
certain  spiritual  ideals,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  judgments  of  God  as  a 
regenerative  experience  that  made 
them  a  new  people.  And  when  Christ 
came,  his  message  of  redemption 
made  available  for  all  men  the 
gospel  which  redeems  and  trans- 
forms men  and  nations. 

To  Christ  and  his  gospel,  then, 
let  us  turn  for  our  hope  and  our 
salvation.  All  other  ground  is  sinking 
sand! 


And 


Gentle 


People 


By  L.  J.  HUBER 


VTOU  might  expect  a  man  with 
■*■  the  name  of  Phineas  Potts  to  be 
old  and  thin  and  scraggy.  The  type 
who,  in  bygone  days,  would  lean 
over  the  pages  of  a  ledger  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  Dickens  character. 
You  would  expect  him  to  be  soft 
and  easy-going,  unable  to  raise  his 
voice  in  a  scolding  tone.  If  that's 
how  you  would  picture  a  man  with 
that  name,  you  would  be  perfectly 
right. 

My  Mr.  Potts  didn't  keep  books; 
he  kept  records  in  an  auto  supply 
firm  when  the  industry  was  very 
new.  He  had  an  uncanny  accuracy. 
At  a  time  when  the  various  parts 
were  confused  by  the  best  mechanics 
he  would  walk  to  the  correct  bin, 
put  his  hand  in  it  and  come  out 
with  the  needed  article. 

It  wasn't  his  ability  to  remember 
things  that  makes  me  go  back  to 
Phineas  Potts.  It  was  his  gentle 
manner  that  I  often  recall.  That, 
together  with  those  long  thin  arms 
and  awkward  legs.  And  the  Adam's 
apple  that  bobbed  when  he  talked. 
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He  never  smiled.  No,  I  take  that 
back;  he  did  smile  once  in  the 
twenty  years  that  I  knew  him. 

That  was  the  night  he  won  a 
victory  over  something  entirely  out 
of  line  with  his  gentle  nature.  He 
had  been  forced  to  take  his  nephew 
to  the  cellar  for  the  dealing-out  of 
physical  punishment.  It  was  beyond 
his  strength  but  that  was  the  night 
he  actually  smiled. 

I  must  go  back  a  few  years  to 
bring  the  story  up-to-date.  This  lad, 
the  one  who  was  to  be  punished, 
came  into  his  uncle's  house  when  he 
was  left  without  parents  due  to  the 
flu  epidemic.  Actually,  he  was  no 
blood  relation  to  Phineas  for  he  was 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Potts'  sister. 

The  lad's  name  was  Jim  Miller 
and  he  and  I,  being  the  same  age, 
became  very  good  friends.  At  the 
time  we  were  twelve,  just  old  enough 
to  be  smart  at  the  wrong  time.  We 
were  never  out  of  ideas  for  mischief 
but  we  were  at  our  best  at  Hallo- 
ween. Those  were  the  days  when 
we  ventured  into  the  realms  normally 
reserved  for  older  boys. 

We  were  not  a  destructive  duo, 
although  then  boys  could  do  some 
outlandish  things.  The  softer  trick- 
or-treat  activities  of  today  had  not 
been  discovered.  Of  course,  we  had 
soap,  lots  of  it.  And  we  were  using 
it  with  success;  in  fact,  we  were 
quite  elated  over  our  successes. 
When  I  mentioned  that  we  should 
also  give  his  aunt's  windows  a  treat- 
ment, Jim  agreed  good-naturedly, 
not  really  knowing  to  what  he  agreed. 
I  moved  aside  to  let  him  do  the 
honors. 

It  was  a  big  window  and  it  took 
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a  lot  of  soaping.  Jim — I  remember 
this  part  very  well  as  the  arc  light 
showed  it  up — was  doing  a  fine  job. 
Then  the  roof  caved  in  and  it  was 
too  late  to  head  for  the  hills.  Aunt 
Mary  was  at  our  side.  To  this  day 
I  don't  know  how  she  got  there. 

"Tomorrow  you'll  wash  the  win- 
dow, James,"  she  said.  "Now  come 
in  here." 

"I'm  the  one  who  told  him  to  do 
it,"  I  defended. 

"You  come  in  here  too,  Otto," 
she  snapped  at  me. 

Her  goal  was  close.  It  was  Uncle 
Phin  reading  a  book,  looking  more 
sober  and  sedate  now  that  I  saw 
him  through  the  eyes  of  a  sinner. 
It  was  one  of  those  times  when  he 
had  not,  as  yet,  shaved.  He  looked 
leaner  than  usual. 

"Phineas,"  his  wife  started  without 
bickering.  "I  want  James  punished 
with  the  razor  strap.  I  demand  it 
and  right  now." 

"What  did  he  do,  dear?"  Phineas 
gulped. 

"Tonight  he  soaped  the  window 
of  his  own  home.  Last  night  he  ran 
out  when  it  was  time  for  the  dishes. 
Yesterday  he  was  late  for  school." 

"Is  that  all?"  he  groaned,  as  he 
tried  to  avoid  the  onerous  task. 

"I'm  going  out  now  and  when  I 
return  I  want  to  know  that  he's  been 
punished,  Phineas.  Understand, 
Phineas?"  she  pressed. 

The  lady  was  a  woman  of  few 
words  and  she  used  all  of  them  at 
this  point.  She  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat  and  bounced  out  of  the  room. 
Phineas  fumbled  with  his  collar  for 
a  bit,  shook  his  head  in  slow  motion, 
put  down  his  reading  matter. 


"You  heard  your  Aunt  Mary,  Jim?" 
he  asked  ever  so  softly. 

"Yes,  Uncle  Phin,"  Jim  admitted. 
"I  heard  her  all  right." 

"Follow  me,"  he  said. 

He  rose  very  slowly,  went  to  the 
hook  where  he  kept  his  razor  strap, 
and  led  the  way  toward  the  back 
steps.  I  think  that  he  expected  me 
to  bolt  for  the  door.  I  did  that  very 
thing  but  it  was  locked.  When  I 
didn't  make  it,  he  bent  a  long  and 
crooked  finger  toward  me.  I  fol- 
lowed; it  was  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  do. 

There  was  disbelief  in  Jim's  eyes; 
he  never  figured  that  his  uncle  would 
have  the  power  to  give  him  a  licking 
in  front  of  one  of  his  friends.  The 
lean  man  was  taking  off  his  vest. 
He  placed  it  over  the  back  of  the 
chair  that  was  used  by  Mrs.  Potts 
when  she  was  washing  clothes  in  the 
cellar. 

"Now,  Jim,"  he  opened.  "I'm 
forced  to  use  this  instrument  of 
punishment." 

"I'm  ready,  Uncle  Phin,"  Jim  said 
boldly  now  that  there  was  no  escape. 

"Here  is  the  leather,  James,"  the 
old  man  went  on.  "Now  you  hit  me 
with  it.  And  do  it  with  all  your 
might,  hit  so  it  hurts." 

"Me  give  you  a  beating  with  this 


strap?"  Jim  managed  to  gasp  in 
disbelief. 

The  old  man  nodded.  He  sat  on 
the  chair  over  which  he  had  draped 
his  vest,  turned  his  back  to  his 
nephew.  Jim  had  taken  the  strap;  he 
stood  there  not  knowing  what  to 
do  about  it.  I  found  something  to 
say,  the  first  time  since  we  had 
entered  the  cellar. 

"You're  supposed  to  punish  him, 
Mr.  Potts,"  I  reminded. 

"That's  what  I'm  doing,  Otto,"* 
he  told  me.  "I  can't  force  myself 
to  hit  any  boy,  especially  not  the  one 
I  love.  You  must  feel  that  way  about 
me,  Jim.  Do  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Uncle  Phin.  I  love  you. 
You're  good  to  me  and — " 

"So  you're  being  punished  by  strik- 
ing someone  you  like  very  much." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Uncle  Phin,  I  won't 
do  it." 

Jim  pronounced  his  decision  very 
quickly  and  very  loudly.  Then  he 
dropped  the  leather  strap.  We 
waited  for  a  long  time.  No  one 
spoke;  no  one  did  anything,  but 
just  stare.  Then  the  old  man  got 
to  his  feet. 

"You're  sorry,  Jim?"  he  asked. 

Jim  said,  "Of  course,  I  am,  Uncle 
Phin." 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


It's  difficult  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  you're 
carrying  a  chip  on  it. 

Too  often  the  person  with  half  a  mind  to  get  a  divorce  used 
about  the  same  amount  to  get  married. 

—ADRIAN  ANDERSON 
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this 

changing 

world 


by  ethelyn  m.  parkinson 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
things  will  be  like  when  you 
get  home?  So  did  Martin.  See 
what  he  found  out 


TLTIS  leave  had  come  at  last,  and 
-*-•*■  Martin  Coleman  was  on  the 
way  home.  He  and  Freddie  Shimer 
had  taken  the  day  coach  together, 
because  they  knew  they  couldn't 
sleep,  anyway.  They  tried,  but  after 
the  train  pulled  out  of  Pulcifer  and 
it  was  only  two  more  hours,  they 
began  to  talk  again. 

"My  folks  will  meet  the  train," 
Freddie  said.  "The  whole  Shimer 
tribe  and  connection  will  be  on 
deck." 

Martin  nodded.  "My  folks  will  be 
there,  too." 


Freddie  sighed.  "It'll  sure  be  keen 
to  be  home!" 

"If  you  call  it  home,"  Martin  said. 
He  shrugged.  "Well,  I  guess  nothing 
stands  still,  Freddie.  I  mean,  you 
can't  expect  other  people  to  stand 
still.  Or  sleep,  or  something — like 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Just  because 
we're  gone,  that  is.  I  mean,  every- 
thing changes."  He  swallowed. 
"You've  got  to  turn  with  the  times." 

"Eileen  quit  you,  didn't  she?" 
Freddie  said. 

Martin  nodded. 

"Thought  so,"  Freddie  said.  "She 
couldn't  take  it,  could  she?  Neither 
could  Marilyn.  And  the  trouble  is — " 
he  hesitated. 

"Finish  it!"  Martin  said  bitterly. 
"Do  tell  me  just  what  the  trouble  is. 
I've  been  wondering." 

"Well,  in  my  case,  the  fellow 
Marilyn's  dating  is — well,  I've  got 
nothing  against  him.  But  he  was 
right  in  there  pitching,  the  second 
weekend  I  was  gone."  Freddie 
shrugged.  "I  figure  there  are  other 
girls." 

"Not  as  pretty  as  Eileen."  Martin 
turned  away. 

But  then,  he  decided  to  indicate 
how  he  felt,  so  he  said  fiercely,  "I 
hate  changes!  I  don't  see  why  they 
had  to  change  everything.  There's 
nothing  a  guy  can  depend  on. 
Nothing  stays  the  same.  Nothing  is 
sure." 

"Kee-rect!"  Freddie  said.  "That's 
one  thing  I'm  sure  of — that  nothing 
is  sure." 

They  dozed,  and  both  jumped 
when  they  reached  Freddie's  sta- 
tion. "Ill  see  you,"  Freddie  said. 
"So  long!  Keep  your  chin  up!" 


MARTIN  could  think  better 
alone,  and  he  didn't  try  to 
keep  his  chin  up.  He  had  known, 
before  he  went  away,  that  he  didn't 
want  anything  to  change. 

During  that  last  week  he  had 
looked  at  people  and  at  things  with 
different  eyes. 

"Mom,  you've  got  some  gray  hair!" 

"Some  gray  hair!"  she'd  laughed. 
"Marty  Coleman,  I  don't  know 
whether  to  feel  flattered,  or  not!  My 
hair  is  half  gray,  and  has  been,  for 
two  years!" 

"Well,  you  look  keen,  anyway, 
Mom,"  he'd  said. 

He  remembered  how  she  looked 
at  him.  "Why,  Marty!  Thank  you!" 

Then,  there  was  Pamela.  He  could 
see  Pammy  now,  standing  beside 
the  Christmas  tree,  with  the  ring 
gleaming  on  her  finger.  He  remem- 
bered his  fathers  face,  suddenly  a 
little  grim,  and  his  mother's  laugh 
that  was  half  a  sob. 

He  could  hear  Pammy.  "Oh,  come, 
now!  Mother,  you  surely  knew  it 
would  be  Lance!  Daddy,  don't  look 
that  way!  We  aren't  married  yet. 
It  might  be  a  long  time.  Next  sum- 
mer, maybe!" 

Lance  Trevor  hadn't  felt  that  way 
about  it.  They  had  been  married 
in  January.  Pammy  wouldn't  be  liv- 
ing at  home. 

For  that  matter,  it  wouldn't  be 
home,  because  the  folks  had  moved. 
And  that  meant  another  thing.  His 
shack.  The  basement  room,  that  had 
been  his  radio  shack. 

Martin  could  see  it.  He  could  see 
the  poster  on  the  door.  AMATEUR 
RADIO  STATION  W9JEF. 

He  could  see  his  rig,  the  one  he'd 
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built,  himself.  He  could  see  his 
trophies  on  the  shelf.  He  could  see 
the  mottoes. 

"Men  Do  Not  Fail — They  Stop 
Trying" 

That  was  his  favorite.  He  won- 
dered where  it  was,  now. 

He  could  see  his  QSL  cards, 
papering  the  wall.  He  hoped  his 
mother  had  saved  them. 

He  remembered  the  things  in  the 
left-hand  drawer  of  the  radio  table. 
The  keys  to  his  jalopy.  His  first 
handbook.  His  call  book.  Other 
things. 

His  eyes  burned.  Let's  see,  what 
day  is  this?  Oh,  yes,  Sunday!  He 
winked,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
They  would  be  pulling  into  Dalton 
in  five  minutes.  His  heart  beat  fast. 
Maybe  Eileen  would  come  to  the 
station.  Maybe  it  was  a  dream  that 
she  was  going  steady  with  Hank 
Barth. 

Wishing  fiercely  that  it  was  a 
dream,  and  knowing  it  wasn't  Martin 
slicked  up,  and  assembled  his  lug- 
gage. 

He  hoped  the  family  wouldn't  say 
anything  sentimental.  He  didn't  want 
anyone  bawling  all  over  the  station. 

'T'HEY  were  there,  on  the  plat- 
■*■  form.  No  Eileen,  of  course — but 
the  family.  His  eyes  went  over  them 
— Dad,  Pammy  and  Lance,  Lorena, 
Bill,  Janie.  His  heart  twisted.  Fear 
filled  him. 

"Where's  Mom?" 

"Getting  your  breakfast,  Mister," 
Pammy  said.  Her  eyes  were  bright. 

"Those  muffins  you  like,"  Bill  said. 
"I  like  'em  now."  He  hugged  a 
puppy.  "This  is  Racer,  Marty.  Our 
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new  dog.  Isn't  he  a  keen  puppy?" 

"Where's  Bozo?"  Marty  said. 

Lance  answered.  "Bozo — well,  he 
was  pretty  old." 

So  we  needed  a  change,  Martin 
thought.  "I  get  it,"  he  said.  He 
brushed  Bill's  cheek.  "Brother,  you 
need  a  shave — in  four  years." 

Bill  beamed.  "The  car's  over  here 
— such  as  it  is.  Take  it,  or  leave  it." 

He  swaggered  toward  a  brand 
new  station  wagon.  "Where's  the  '54 
job?"  Martin  asked. 

"I  turned  it  in,"  his  dad  said. 

"And  that  repulsive  Hank  Barth 
bought  it,"  Janie  screamed.  "To  take 
Eileen  riding!  Ouch!  Lorena!  Quit 
kicking  me!" 

They  didn't  have  to  hide  it,  Martin 
thought.  He  was  smart  enough  to 
see  that  everything  had  changed. 

The  car  turned  up  Howard  Street. 
"Want  to  drive  past  the  old  house?" 
his  father  asked. 

"No,"  Martin  said  quickly.  He 
felt  their  glances. 

Lorena  said,  "Marty,  vou'll  adore 
the  new  place." 

"Of  course,"  Bill  said,  "it's  not  in 
the  next  block  to  Eileen  Kramer. 
Hey!  Did  you  know  she's  dating 
Hank  Barth?" 

"I've — heard  it,"  Martin  said.  And 
heard  it. 

"Are  they  ever  a  goofy-looking 
couple!"  Janie  yelled.  "Are  they  ever 
repulsive!  He's  always  got  his  arm 
around  her!  Ouch!  Lorena!" 

Lorena  said  brightly,  "You'll  sim- 
ply adore  your  new  room,  Marty.  It's 
so  different." 

Different.  Chill  struck  his  heart. 
He  wanted  his  old  room,  with  the 
electric   gadgets   all  over  the  floor, 


and  no  draperies — only  his  good  old 
Venetian  blinds.  He  wanted  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of 
the  crazy  radio  he'd  made,  with  its 
internal  workings  all  showing. 

He  longed  to  ask,  "Where's  my 
rig?"  He  did  not  dare. 

Suddenly  the  car  stopped.  "Here 
we  are!"  his  father  announced. 
"How's  this,  Martin?" 

A  ranch-type  house  on  a  new 
street,  just  as  different  from  the 
square,  two-storied  one  on  Oak 
Street  as  could  be. 

"It's  right  up  to  the  minute,  isn't 
it?"  Martin  said. 

"Mom  and  Dad  don't  have  to 
climb  stairs,"  Lorena  told  him. 
"Guess  which  room  is  yours,  Marty." 

He  didn't  care.  They  were  all 
alike  to  him.  "It's  the  one  with  the 
green  draperies,"  he  guessed.  That 
would  be  logical,  since  it  was  the 
most  different. 

"Right!"  Janie  screamed  in  his  ear. 

THE  door  opened  and  he  saw 
his  mother  standing  there.  She 
looked  like  home. 

Martin  got  out  of  the  car,  and 
made  for  her.  He  didn't  see  the  girl 
who  was  passing,  until  he  had 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  her. 

He  caught  her  and  held  her,  apol- 
ogizing. "I'm  sorry.  At  least,  you'll 
admit  I  kept  you  right  side  up." 

She  was  laughing.  "You're  Marty 
Coleman.  I'm  Nancy  Russell.  I  live 
next  door.  We've  just  moved  here. 
And — your  mom's  waiting." 

"Yes.  Yes,  sure!"  Martin  said. 

He  gave  his  mother  a  bear  hug, 
and  a  thought  surprised  him.  Mom 
was  little. 


"You  lose  weight,  Mom?"  he  asked 
her. 

"I  wish  I  had!"  She  was  laughing 
and  crying.  "Let  me  look  at  you. 
Do  you  get  enough  to  eat?  Marty 
Coleman,  do  you  get  any  vitamins? 
Oh,  how  silly!  You  look  wonderful! 
Rut — I'll  bet  you're  starved.  Rreak- 
fast  is  ready." 

She  had  led  him  into  the  strange 
living  room. 

Janie  screamed,  "He  wants  to  see 
the  house,  before  he  eats!" 

"Want  to  see  your  room?"  Rill 
asked  him.  "Want  to  eat  first?" 

"I'll  eat  first,"  Martin  said. 

The  living  room  seemed  half  glass. 
The  dining  room  was  at  one  end  of 
it. 

"It's  the  same  furniture,"  Lorena 
said. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  something's  the 
same,"  Martin  told  her. 

The  muffins,  too,  were  the  same, 
and  like  no  others  in  the  world.  "I'd 
know  'em  with  my  eyes  shut,  Mom," 
he  said. 

He  shut  his  eyes  a  moment  and 
imagined  he  was  back  in  the  house 
on  Oak  Street. 

"I've  gotta  have  one  more,  Mom," 
Rill  said. 

Martin  watched  her  give  it  to 
him.  It  was  the  last  muffin.  Sud- 
denly Martin  remembered  that  Mom 
used  to  give  him  the  last  muffin. 
Rut  this  time  he  realized  she'd  had 
only  one,  herself. 

"Finish  that,  Rill,  and  scoot  to 
slick  up,"  his  father  said.  "You're 
due  at  church  school  in  thirty  min- 
utes. We'll  be  along  later  for  wor- 
ship." 

That's  right.  It  was  Sunday. 
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Pammy  and  Lance  came  in, 
dressed  for  church.  His  father  said, 
"Let's  show  Marty  around,  right 
away." 

The  house  had  no  basement.  There 
was  a  service  room,  instead.  "No 
basement  stairs,"  his  mother  said. 
"That's     wonderful — on    washday." 

"That's  keen,   Mom." 

No  radio  shack. 

The  kitchen  was  modern.  "I  liked 
my  old  one,"  his  mother  confessed. 
"It  was  homey.  But  I'll  get  used  to 
the  change,  I  hope." 

You  and  me,  too,  Marty  thought. 

They  saved  his  room  for  last. 
Martin  was  glad.  A  man's  room  is 
his  castle,  even  if  it  is  changed.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  bawl  there,  alone. 

"It  has  two  closets!"  Janie  bragged. 

"That's  a  surprise!"  Martin  said. 

He  was  tired  of  surprises.  He 
didn't  want  this  strange  room,  with 
green  draperies  on  the  windows. 

"It's  sure  keen,"  he  said.  "That's 
my  same  bed,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  the  same  furniture,"  his 
mother  said. 

"Marty,  don't  you  want  to  look 
in  the  closets?"  Janie  yelled. 

He  dutifully  opened  a  closet.  His 
Sunday  suit  hung  there.  Three 
jackets.  Ivy  league  pants.  His  old 
band  shirts.  The  little  old  gray  bath- 
robe. 

"Open  the  other!"  Janie  screamed. 

The  other  closet  was  large,  with 
a  window.  Beside  the  window  were 
his  radio  table,  and  his  rig.  His 
throat  ached. 

"Lance  took  your  rig  down, 
Marty,"  Pammy  said.  "He  was  so 
careful!  Your  QSL  cards  are  all 
there,  too." 


Marty  glanced  at  his  new  brother- 
in-law.  Lance's  eyes  were  smiling. 
"It  isn't  so  long  since  my  hitch," 
he  said. 

A  strange  feeling  overwhelmed 
Martin.  He  couldn't  speak.  It  was 
because  his  rig  was  safe,  he  guessed. 

^HEY  left  him,  and  he  looked  at 
■*■  his  gray  Sunday  suit,  and  de- 
cided to  try  it.  He  tugged  the 
trousers  on.  They  felt  strange.  He 
put  on  the  coat.  The  sleeves  were 
short,  the  shoulders  tight.  He  looked 
in  the  mirror  and  grinned  wryly. 

Even  this  suit  had  changed,  he 
thought.  It  had  shrunk  so  that  he 
couldn't  wear  it.  He  hung  it  up 
and  dressed  in  his  uniform  and  left 
the  room. 

"Nancy  is  riding  with  us,"  Lorena 
said.  "Her  dad  went  early,  for  a 
meeting.  Her  mother's  getting  over 
an  operation,  and  Nancy  missed 
church  school — she's  a  teacher — to 
be  with  her." 

"She's  the  pretty  girl  you  socked 
into,"  Lance  told  him. 

"I  didn't  notice,"  Martin  said. 

Nancy  came  out,  dressed  for 
church.  She  had  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  and  a  yellow  dress.  She 
wasn't  Eileen.  She  sat  beside  Martin 
and  when  he  looked  at  her  he 
thought  that  she  was  just  another 
change. 

"Your  new  house  is  very  beauti- 
ful, isn't  it?"  she  said. 

"It's  O.K." 

She  smiled.  "I  know  what  you 
mean.  You  liked  your  old  one." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  can't  remem- 
ber living  anywhere  else." 

"I  know,"  she  said. 


Of  course  she  didn't.  She  wasn't 
Eileen,  and  he  didn't  want  to  talk. 

There  was  a  new  minister,  nat- 
urally. Oh,  naturally,  they  even  had 
to  change  the  minister. 

Martin  read  the  sermon  topic: 
"This  Changing  World." 

I  could  preach  it,  myself,  Martin 
thought. 

"Everything  changes,"  the  minis- 
ter said.  "And  without  change,  there 
would  be  no  progress.  We  change. 
We  are  infants  .  .  .  children  .  .  . 
adolescents  .  .  .  adults." 

Old  stuff. 

He  was  going  on.  "The  world 
changes  about  us  .  .  ." 

Martin  thought,  You're  telling  me! 
He  counted  the  changes — Eileen, 
Pammy,  Eileen,  the  house,  Eileen, 
the  dog.  He  lost  count. 

And  then  the  minister  began  to 
speak    of   the    things    that    do    not 


change.  God,  he  said,  does  not 
change. 

That's  fine,  Marty  thought.  That 
helps  a  lot.  When  every  single  thing 
around  has  changed,  and  you're  a 
stranger,  it  helps  a  lot  to  know  that 
the  Eiffel  Tower  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  Gibraltar  are  just  the  same 
as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Or  God.  He  couldn't  see  God. 

There  are  other  things  that  never 
change,  the  minister  said.  Gifts  of  an 
unchanging  God — beauty,  truth, 
love,  justice,  kindness  .  .  . 

Just  finel  What  were  they?  In- 
tangibles. Words.  Disembodied 
ideas. 

Janie  whispered  to  him.  "Isn't 
Nancy  beautiful?" 

"I  didn't  look,"  Martin  whispered 
back. 

"She's  in  the  choir,"  Janie  hissed. 
"Isn't  she  beautiful?" 
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She  was.  But  being  beautiful  was 
— well,  beauty  was — 

He  began  to  get  it,  suddenly.  It 
came  over  him,  like  an  inspiration, 
wave  after  wave.  Beauty  is  beauty — 
unchanging,  gift  of  an  unchanging, 
everlasting  God. 

Goodness,  and  the  love  of  good- 
ness, where  do  they  come  from,  but 
from  God,  who  never  changes?  His 
mom  was  good.  Her  hair  might  be 
gray.  She  might  put  green  draperies 
on  his  windows,  but  she  would  go 
hungry,  if  need  be,  to  feed  a  child. 
Goodness  must  be  the  same,  in  her, 
and  in  every  good  person — unchang- 
ing, eternal. 

Justice  and  truth.  Martin  glanced 
at  his  father.  His  father  was  a  law- 
yer. Not  a  rich  lawyer.  That  was 
because  justice  and  truth  were  part 
of  him.  Justice  and  truth  never 
change.  Martin  had  met  them  in 
others.  Wherever,  in  whomever  they 
were,  they  were  timeless,  unchang- 
ing. 

He  began  to  feel  certain.  Secure. 

He  thought  of  the  room  they  had 
given  him.  The  best  room,  with  a 
place  for  his  rig.  Love,  wherever  it 
is,  is  unchanging. 

THEY  rose  for  the  benediction. 
Martin  glanced  at  his  mother. 
She  was  smiling  at  him. 

"What  were  you  thinking?"  he 
asked  her,  as  they  reached  the  car. 

"I  was  thinking  about  you,"  she 
said.  "You  seem  so  changed.  You've 
grown.  YouVe  outgrown  your  old 
clothes.  Even  your  bed,  I'm  afraid. 
But  that  isn't  all.  There's  something 
so  different — so  frightening.  I 
needed    this    sermon.    You    haven't 
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"Hi,  Dad.  Meet  the  reason  you've 
been  riding  the  bus  lately" 


changed,  have  you,  Marty?  I  mean, 
you  still — "  She  choked. 

For  a  minute,  he  felt  older  than 
Mom.  As  if  he  ought  to  try  to  take 
care  of  her.  "Look,"  he  said.  "I  might 
look  like  Barnacle  Bill.  But—"  He 
stuck  out  his  chest  and  tapped  it. 
"This  old  sailor's  heart  is  tender  and 
tro-o-o!" 

The  family  laughed,  and  he 
laughed  with  them. 

Janie  pointed.  "There's  Eileen! 
She's  looking  at  you,  Marty!  Doesn't 
she  look  repulsive?" 

Martin  grinned.  He  saluted,  and 
called.  "Hi,  Eileen!" 

Then  Nancy  stood  beside  him.  He 
felt  good. 

At  home,  he  walked  Nancy  to  her 
door.  "What  are  you  doing  this  after- 
noon?" he  asked  her.  "I  mean,  if 
you're  free,  I've  got  a  new  radio 
shack  to  fix  up.  I'm  a  ham,  you 
know." 


"A  ham?"  She  was  joyous.   "My  "Everything    except    beauty    and 

call  letters  are  W9JDG!"  truth  and  justice,  of  course!  Didn't 

Sudden  wild  happiness  filled  him.  you  listen  to  the  sermon?"  He  said 
"A  girl  ham!  Next  door!"  He  took  her  it  teasingly,  but  he  meant  it.  Daring- 
hand.  "W9JEF,  coming  in!"  ly  he  added,  "And— love." 

Nancy's  eyes  shone.  I'll  bet  you've  She  nodded, 

worked  all  states!"  He  left  her  then,  and  ran  into  his 

"I    sure    have!"   he    said.    "Have  house.  Racer  barked.  Martin  caught 

you?"  him  up.  "You're  a  keen  dog!"  he  told 

"Not  yet,"  she  confessed.  him. 

He  was  glad.  "I'll  help  you!"  His  mother  stood,  smiling  at  him. 

She  said  wistfully,  "I've  been  lone-  Martin  smiled  back.  The  words  came 

some,  Marty.  I  mean,  there  was  a  from   his   heart:    "Mom,    I'm   awful 

keen  crowd  at  home.   Everything's  glad  to  be  home!" 

so  changed."  ■  ■ 


ALLERGIC  TO  NOISE 


The  young  veteran  recently  went  apartment  hunting.  He  came 
across  a  nice  apartment  in  a  good  neighborhood.  The  rent  was 
reasonable,  the  apartment  clean. 

"All  right,  I'll  take  it,"  he  told  the  Manager. 

The  manager  said:  "Before  you  decide,  I  must  tell  you  that 
most  of  the  folks  in  the  building  are  very  sedate  and  quiet  people. 
We  tolerate  no  noise  of  any  kind.  We  want  our  building  to  be 
serene  and  quiet  at  all  times." 

The  veteran  said  that  was  okay  with  him — "I  like  things  quiet, 
too,"  he  added. 

The  Manager  repeated:  "I  can't  over-emphasize  the  need  for 
quiet  if  you  rent  this  apartment.  Some  of  the  tenants  are  elderly, 
like  I  said  before — and  the  least  bit  of  noise  will  make  them 
nervous  and  there  will  be  complaining." 

The  somewhat  irritated  apartment  hunter  took  out  his  fountain 
pen  and  gave  it  to  the  manager  explaining:  "I'm  a  very  quiet 
fellow  and  I  want  to  rent  this  apartment  but  before  I  sign  the 
lease  I  want  to  give  you  this  fountain  pen." 

"Why?"  the  startled  landlord  asked. 

"It  squeaks  when  I  screw  the  cap  on!" 

—DAN   VALENTINE 
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WHEN  DOUBT  WALKS  IN  THE  DOOR 


TTOW  many  times  have  you  asked 
*■  ■*■  the  question,  "Why,  Lord, 
why?"  Why  have  I  had  to  suffer 
this  bitter  experience?  Why  am  I  so 
often  unhappy?  Why  do  others  mis- 
understand me?  Why  do  a  few  peo- 
ple gain  riches  and  I  remain  poor? 
Why  did  this  sickness  come  to  me? 
Why  were  my  loved  ones  killed? 
And  on  and  on. 

Well,  first  of  all,  thank  God  that 
you  are  able  to  ask  the  question!  The 
ability  to  think  and  ask  questions  is 
God-given  and  distinguishes  man 
from  the  other  members  of  God's 
creation.  Remember,  too,  that  in 
some  countries  of  the  world,  you 
don't  ask  questions.  You  take  the  pat 
communiques  and  that's  it! 

Furthermore,  you  are  a  creature 
of  moods.  Sometimes  you're  up; 
sometimes  you're  down.  When  doubt 
walks  in  the  door,  reflect  a  moment 
on  those  other  periods  when  you've 
been  sitting  on  top  of  the  world. 
Don't  expect  all  of  life  to  run  on  an 
even  keel.  Doubtless  the  great  mo- 
ments far  outnumber  the  recessions 
of  spirit. 

Moreover,  remember  that  doubt 
happens  in  the  best  of  families.  Jesus 
turned  to  Peter,  natural  leader  of 
the  early  apostles  and  said:  "Where- 
fore, didst  thou  doubt?"  John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus'  mighty  forerunner, 
was  languishing  away  in  prison  when 
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he  sent  some  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus 
to  ask,  "Are  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  Con- 
stantly Jesus  chided  his  disciples  with 
the  words:  "O  ye  of  little  faith!" 

The  Doubt  of  Habakkuk 

One  of  the  little-known  books  of 
the  Bible  deals  with  this  problem  of 
doubt.  Habakkuk  was  a  prophet  who 
lived  six  centuries  before  Christ,  in 
times  not  unlike  ours — times  of  war, 
pestilence  and  wickedness. 

As  the  prophet  saw  the  wicked 
prosper  and  the  righteous  remain 
poor,  he  was  disturbed.  Indeed,  the 
question  of  Habakkuk  is  an  ageless 
one:  Why  does  a  good  God  allow  the 
wicked  to  prosper  and  the  righteous 
to  suffer? 

Suppose  we  consider  a  modern  il- 
lustration. Here's  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  who  has  no  voice  to  speak 
of  and  yet  who  makes  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  his  records 
and  movie  contracts  and  TV  appear- 
ances. On  the  other  hand,  here's  a 
devoted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
in  all  his  sixty  years  serving  people 
and  giving  himself  unstintedly  to 
others  has  made  probably  less  than 
one-quarter  of  a  million  ($250,000). 
Our  standards  of  value  are  such  that 
we  give  that  boy  in  the  entertain- 
ment world  more  in  one  year  than 
we  do  the  minister  in  sixty  years! 


An  Approach  to  an  Answer 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things 
you  can  say  immediately.  Why  blame 
God?  Jesus  gave  us  higher  standards; 
he  taught  us  not  to  make  a  god  of 
money,  but  we've  completely  ig- 
nored him.  If  we've  cast  overboard 
God's  ideas  and  Jesus'  teachings, 
then  let  us  not  blame  God  for  the 
mess  we're  in. 

Sometimes  it  is  pointed  out  that  if 
there  were  a  good  God  he  would  not 
permit  millions  of  the  world  to  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night,  but  would 
provide  for  them.  Again,  if  man  has 
ignored  God's  laws  of  nature;  and  if 
he  has  been  unwilling  to  share,  why 
should  we  blame  God  for  man's  fail- 
ure? 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
man  is  a  free-will  creature.  God  does 
not  run  roughshod  over  man's  will, 
but  permits  him  to  choose  good  or 
evil.  In  fact,  that  is  all  he  could  do  if 
man  is  to  remain  free.  Otherwise, 
man  would  be  a  mere  machine.  Char- 
acter is  possible  only  for  the  man 
who  can  make  free  choices.  "Virtue 
is  an  impossibility  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  vice." 


Let  us  turn  back  to  Habakkuk. 
Note  his  cry:  "O  Lord,  how  long 
shall  I  cry  for  help,  and  thou  wilt 
not  hear?"  He  begins  to  sense  the 
fact  that  God  is  going  to  use  another 
nation — the  Chaldeans — to  punish 
God's  chosen  people.  How  can  this 
be?  The  answer  does  not  come  easy, 
so  he  climbs  up  into  his  watchtower. 
He  feels  that  there  must  be  an  an- 
swer and  he  will  wait  and  listen  to 
see  what  God  will  say.  There  is  an 
open  and  expectant  mind.  There  is 
the  listening  ear. 

What  did  Habakkuk  hear  in  his 
place  of  meditation  above  the  din 
and  noise  of  the  world?  He  has  not 
been  given  the  whole  answer  to  his 
problem,  but  he  has  light  on  it.  Out 
of  his  searching  has  come  several  in- 
sights into  the  problem  of  why  the 
evil  prosper  and  the  righteous  suffer. 
The  prophet  should — man  should: 

1.  Believe  that  evil  must  go.  God's 
judgment  is  certain.  This  is  the  great 
message  of  all  the  prophets.  Evil 
flaunts  itself,  struts  across  the  pages 
of  time,  but  in  the  long  run  God 
lays  it  low.  The  universe  is  somehow 
built  on  moral  foundations.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  well  with  the  good;  it  is 
ill  with  the  wicked. 

At  times,  of  course,  we  feel  like 
James  Russell  Lowell: 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne." 

But  we  should  remember  that  this 
scaffold  sways  the  future.  God  has 
not  relinquished  his  control  of  the 
universe. 

2.  Wait  patiently.  But  God's  judg- 
ment may  not  come  tomorrow,  so  we 
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are  to  wait  patiently.  The  prophet 
says, 

"If  it  seem  slow,  wait  for  it; 

it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  de- 
lay. 
Behold,  he  whose  soul  is  not  up- 
right in  him  shall  fail"   (Hab. 
2:3,4). 

Patience  is  not  particularly  one  of 
our  virtues,  especially  we  Americans. 
A  lecturer  called  attention  to  a  novel 
where  there  was  a  line  describing 
an  oriental  character.  It  said,  "He 
stood  for  hours  waiting  for  the  moon 
to  rise."  Then  the  lecturer  went  on 
to  say:  "You  know  that  character  is 
not  an  American.  He  would  want 
to  contrive  something  to  get  the 
moon  up  in  a  hurry.  Certainly  he 
wouldn't  stand  for  hours." 

An  old  Bible  teacher  used  to  say 
to  his  pupils:  "Don't  rush  ahead  of 
God.  Neither  lag  behind.  But  walk 
right  along  by  his  side." 

And  a  famous  wrestling  coach 
used  to  say  to  his  pupils:  "When  you 
feel  like  giving  up,  hang  on  a  little 
bit  longer.  Your  opponent  feels  the 
same  way." 

Helen  Keller  says  life  is  like  going 
through  a  dark  tunnel.  It  is  awfully 
dark  around  you,  but  if  you  look 
ahead,  you  will  see  a  tiny  gleam  of 
light.  As  you  go  forward  that  gleam 
widens;  you'll  eventually  be  out 
where  the  sun  shines — if  you  don't 
give  up  there  in  the  dark. 

When  Habakkuk  said,  "Wait  .  .  . 
be  patient,"  he  did  not  mean  that  we 
were  to  sit  down  on  the  stool  of  do- 
nothing.  As  Howard  Thurman  points 
out  this  was  not  "waiting  in  resigna- 
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tion"  but  "waiting  in  anticipation." 
"It  is  alert,  charged  with  expecta- 
tion. It  is  on  tiptoe."  And  we  might 
add — it  is  waiting  with  activity.  It 
is  doing  the  task  at  hand;  meeting 
the  needs  of  anxious  hearts. 

3.  Be  faithful.  The  last  part  of 
Habakkuk  2:4  is  one  of  the  great 
verses  of  the  Bible — "the  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  It  is  this  verse  which 
came  to  the  heart  of  Martin  Luther 
when  he  was  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  climbing  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Later  an  in 
Rome.  Luther  came  to  realize  that 
he  was  doing  obeisance  to  mere  man, 
so  he  got  up  from  his  knees,  turned 
round  and  walked  down  the  steps  a 
free  man.  And  it  is  said  that  he 
turned  half  the  world  around  with 
him. 

Yes,  wickedness  often  seems  to 
triumph,  but  "the  righteous  shall  live 
by  his  faith."  This  is  no  time  to  throw 
overboard  the  standards  of  righteous- 
ness. If  the  wicked  prosper,  it  is  still 


'Your  heart  is  beating. 
You're  not  sick" 


better  to  be  godly.  Why?  Because 
you  have  a  clear  conscience.  Because 
you  are  keeping  God's  commands. 
Because  you  are  living  like  a  son  of 
God.  Because  you  are  blessing  the 
world.  And  because  it  is  this  purity 
of  heart  that  enables  you  to  see  God. 
As  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

4.  Keep  vital  fellowship  with  God. 
This  is  the  supreme  answer  of 
Habakkuk.  He  reaches  that  state  of 
fellowship  with  God  where  the  ques- 
tions he  has  asked  are  not  too  im- 
portant. He  has  taken  hold  of  the 
hand  of  God  and  has  come  into  the 
experience  of  his  loving  presence. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a 
young  man  in  doubt  went  to  the 
great  preacher  Phillips  Brooks  for 
help.  The  conversation  began;  one 
thing  led  to  another;  the  young  man 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  radi- 
ance of  this  man  of  God;  and  even- 
tually he  left.  As  he  was  walking 


down  the  street,  he  remembered  that 
he  had  not  asked  Phillips  Brooks  his 
question.  But  he  didn't  need  to  now 
— he  had  been  in  contact  with  a 
radiant  Christian  personality. 

Now  this  is  not  to  suggest  that 
we  are  not  to  seek  for  answers.  But 
it  does  suggest  that  what  we  need 
most  of  all  is  not  an  intellectual  an- 
swer, but  the  warm,  vital  companion- 
ship of  God.  What  is  wearing  us 
down?  Not  the  troubles,  trials,  per- 
plexities of  life,  but  our  limited  faith 
in  God.  Let  us  come  back  to  him. 
Remember  that  all  along  midst  the 
disturbing  facts  of  life  we  may  have 
fellowship  with  him.  So  we  can  say 
with  Habakkuk, 

"Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion. 

God,  the  Lord,  is  my  strength"  (Hab. 
3:18,  19). 


WHAT  DOES  CHRISTIANITY  MEAN? 


In  the  Home,  Kindness. 

In  Business,  Honesty. 

In  Society,  Courtesy. 

In  Work,  Thoroughness. 

In  Play,  Fairness. 

To  the  Unfortunate,  Pity. 

To  the  Fortunate,  Congratulation. 

To  Sin,  Resistance. 

To  the  Strong,  Trust  and  Good  Will. 

To  the  Weak,  Help. 

To  the  Penitent,  Forgiveness. 

To  all  Men,  Reverence  and  Love. 

To  God,  Worship  and  Service. 

— Charles  F.  Banning,  Church  Management 
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LIBERATOR  OF  LEPERS 


By  MAURICE  MOYAL 


The  story  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  lepers,  a  people  who  are  called  the  living  dead 


AT  six  miles  from  Pont-St.-Esprit, 
in  southeastern  France,  the 
Chartreuse  of  Valbonne  has  an  un- 
real Shangri-La  appearance  with  its 
medieval  towers,  huddle  of  yellow- 
tile-capped  buildings,  and  needle- 
slender  spires  soaring  prayer-like  into 
the  azure  sky. 

Good  old  Guillaume  DeVenejean, 
Bishop  of  Uzes,  who  built  the  Char- 
treuse in  1204,  could  never  have 
guessed  to  what  use  an  Evangelical 
Reformed  minister  was  to  put  it 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
later.  More  likely,  he  would  have 
guessed  that  its  great  architectural 
wealth  should  be  a  museum,  surely 
never  a  leprosarium. 

And  you  couldn't  guess,  either, 
that  Valbonne  is  the  Shangri-La  of 
the  lepers.  No  barbed  wire,  no  mira- 
dors,  no  armed  guards  to  take  es- 
capees back  at  gunpoint.  The 
wrought-iron  gate  is  wide  open.  Only 
a  faded  little  sign  discreetly  reads: 
"Sanatorium  of  Valbonne — Hansen's 
Disease." 

Nothing  here  gives  evidence  of 
the  dread  scourge  that  has  terrorized 
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mankind  for  eons,  whose  sufferers 
have  been  loathed  and  ostracized  by 
their  communities,  often  even  cast 
out  or  butchered  like  mad  dogs.  You 
enter  an  immense  twelve-hundred- 
foot-long  cloister,  having  that  artistic 
mellowness  that  comes  with  age  and 
the  loving  handwork  of  the  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  next  garden  occupying  half 
its  area,  you'll  find  a  man  planting 
a  rose  cutting  and  he  is  a  leper. 
You'll  see  a  woman  watering  salads 
on  her  own  patch,  as  she  softly  hums 
to  herself.  She  is  a  fellow-patient. 
These  folks,  engaged  in  an  animated 
bowling  game,  are  also  Hansen's- 
disease  sufferers.  They  prefer  to  be 
called  by  the  more  modern  and 
scientific  name  for  their  skin  troubles. 

Don't  shy  nervously  away.  These 
people  are  inactive  cases,  incapable 
of  passing  on  to  you  their  bacilli, 
named  "Hansen"  for  the  Norwegian 
scientist  who  in  1873  first  isolated 
the  bacilli.  Only  upon  close  scrutiny 
can  the  trained  eye  discern  the  pink 
spots  of  the  disease,  as  of  acne, 
hidden  skillfully  beneath  the  make- 
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No  racial  discrim- 
ination at  Valbonne. 
Here  an  Arab, 
native  of  Algeria, 
is  treated 


up  of  the  women.  Only  the  newcom- 
ers among  them  shield  from  the 
blazing  light  their  sensitive  eyes  be- 
hind sunglasses. 

Otherwise,  they  seem  contented 
and  in  reasonably  good  health.  And 
they  feel  like  human  beings,  free  to 
visit  at  will  their  families,  or  go  to 
the  nearby  townlet  of  Pont-St.-Esprit 
and  relax  on  the  open-air  terrace  of 
any  cafe.  The  local  citizenry  think 
nothing  of  rubbing  elbows  with  them 
in  the  narrow,  winding  alleys  of  their 
old-world  community.  In  their  eyes, 
the  leper  is  a  victim  and  a  fellow 
man,  to  be  pitied,  not  an  outcast  to 
be  shunned. 

T^EMOLISHING  the  isolation 
*~*  walls  that  six  thousand  years 
of  cruel  and  unreasoning  prejudice 
had  built  around  the  disease  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  victory  of  the 
Reverend  Delord,  the  big-hearted 
French  minister,  aptly  christened 
Philadelphe,  literally  "brother-lover" 
in  Greek. 

Delord  was  a  deeply  religious  the- 
ological student,  who,  meditating  on 
the  Bible,  was  struck  by  the  miser- 
able and  lonely  lot  of  the  lepers, 
ever  clanging  their  little  bells  to 
warn  off  by-passers  that  they  were 
"unclean."  Because  of  his  ardent 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  it 
seemed  to  Delord  inconsistent  with 
divine  love  and  justice  that  they 
should  go  inexorably  blind  and  lose 
their  fingers  one  after  another.  The 
fingers  actually  shrink  through  lack 
of  calcium  in  the  bloodstream,  and 
gradually  continue  to  dissolve  until 
final  death.  There  must  be  some- 
where a  cure! 
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Delord  made  himself  a  promise — 
he  would  devote  his  whole  life  to 
the  service  of  these  living  dead,  who 
were  for  everybody  else  the  ultimate 
in  repulsiveness.  If  need  be,  he 
would  contract  the  disease  himself, 
so  as  to  share  better  their  ordeal.  It 
was  then  thought  that  people  living 
with  lepers  had  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  chance  of  infection.  It  has  been 
since  scientifically  established  that 
Hansen's  is  the  least  communicable 
of  all  contagious  diseases,  far  less 
so  than  tuberculosis,  provided  that 
proper  care  is  taken. 

This  was  the  heroic  minister  who, 
on  graduation,  volunteered  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  New  Caledonia, 
where  leprosy  was  spreading  like 
wild  fire.  It  had  invaded  the  Oceania 
Islands  some  fifty  years  earlier,  and 
was  claiming  dreadful  numbers 
among  a  population  not  yet  relative- 
ly immunized  against  it  by  active  ex- 
posure to  the  Hansen  bacilli.  The 
police  rounded  up  the  pitiful  victims 
and  dumped  them  on  the  outlying 
Ouen  Islet  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  horrors  Delord  saw  upon  ar- 
rival at  "Hell  Island"  were  a  night- 
mare. Patients  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  displayed  eyes  eaten 
up  by  hideous  cankers;  they  pos- 
sessed shoulder-length  ear  lobes. 
Their  faces  were  swollen  to  three 
times  their  size.  They  had  thick 
noses,  giving  them  that  leonine  ap- 
pearance,   typical    of    the    disease. 

Pushing  aside  his  physical  repug- 
nance, the  minister  comforted  their 
festering  sores  with  ointment;  band- 
aged their  foreshortened  claw-like 
hands  and  ulcerated  feet;  eased  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  their  eyes  going 


blind.  The  harder,  the  more  loath- 
some the  job,  the  more  he  saw  in  it 
the  means  of  expressing  his  love  of 
God  through  loving,  and  toiling  for 
his  suffering  and  forsaken  creatures. 
He  built  palm-thatched  huts  for 
them,  built  a  water  supply  system 
from  a  mountain  spring,  helped  them 
to  help  themselves. 

His  idea  was  to  establish  a  pilot 
leprosarium,  to  blaze  new  trails  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  which 
would  serve  as  a  model  to  similar 
efforts  the  world  over.  Thus,  he  em- 
barked upon  a  tour  of  the  worst 
endemic  spots,  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  them.  In  Eastern  Africa,  he 
discovered  that  the  "treatment"  is 
to  keep  the  naked  patient  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  rotting  carcass  of 
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an  ox.  During  all  this  time,  witch- 
doctors beat  deliriously  their  drums, 
and  sing  magical  incantations,  calling 
upon  the  evil  spirit  of  leprosy  to  for- 
sake the  body  of  the  man  for  the  car- 
rion. 

If  only  in  their  superstitious  ways, 
the  Africans  were  at  any  rate  trying 
to  do  something  about  it.  At  Saigon, 
Delord  saw  sufferers  confined  in  a 
ruinous  pagoda,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cemetery,  without  aid  or  medical 
care.  Kindly  souls  tossed  to  them 
from  a  distance  little  sacks  of  rice 
to  keep  them  from  starving.  In  In- 
donesia, armed  guards  were  to  shoot 
on  sight  any  patients  escaping  from 
bug-ridden,  filth-littered  barracks. 

In  nearby  India,  an  empirical  rem- 
edy afforded  the  missionary  a  glim- 
mer of  hope.  For  centuries,  local 
patients  had  been  gaining  a  certain 
relief  by  chewing  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  chaulmoogra  tree.  The 
oil  in  the  nut  was  somewhat  more 
effective  and  was  also  taken  by 
mouth.  The  taste  of  it  all  was,  how- 
ever, nauseating. 

NOW  that  the  seeking  pilgrim 
had  found  a  promising  remedy, 
he  returned  in  1923  to  France.  Here 
the  disease  was  not  so  much  sur- 
rounded by  traditional  prejudice.  He 
decided  to  establish  a  leprosarium, 
building  it  according  to  his  own  spe- 
cifications. Instead  of  confinement 
behind  high  walls,  patients  would  be 
treated  with  Christian  love  and  per- 
mitted liberty.  He  decided  also  to 
spur  the  research  program  on  the 
disease  at  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute. 
Delord  had  no  money  to  bring  his 
dream  true,  only  his  prayerful  reli- 
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ance  on  God  and  the  knack  of  firing 
others  with  his  burning  charity.  The 
backing  of  U.S.  humanitarians  per- 
mitted him  to  purchase  in  1927  the 
Valbonne  Chartreuse.  To  this  day, 
his  sanatorium  relies  for  its  support 
on  American  and  Swiss  contributions. 

The  minister  spent  two  years  over- 
coming opposition  to  his  daring  and 
novel  idea.  He  successfully  cam- 
paigned for  the  repeal  of  the  bar- 
barous segregation  legislation,  prov- 
ing that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  patients  prefer  to  go  untreated 
rather  than  be  uprooted  from  family 
and  community.  Thus,  the  chances 
for  their  spreading  the  bacilli  were 
far  greater. 

One  obstacle  did  arise — the  citi- 
zens of  Pont-St. -Esprit  viewed  the 
establishment  of  a  non-isolated  lepro- 
sarium in  their  midst  as  a  menace  to 
public  health.  Delord  pointed  out 
that  after  years  of  close  association 
with  patients  of  Hansen's  disease  he 
had  not  contracted  the  disease.  Be- 
sides, he  showed  that  intravenous 
injections  of  chaulmoogra  oil  cuts  its 
feeble  communicability  still  further. 

Fortified  with  God's  grace,  his 
heart  found  the  arguments  which 
gained  the  people's  agreement.  On 
August  19,  1929,  Delord  triumphant- 
ly greeted  his  first  patient.  The  heroic 
minister  died  six  years  ago,  but  his 
two  sons  are  continuing  his  lifework 
with  the  same  devotion  and  faith, 
seconded  by  an  admirable  staff. 

Meals  bring  staff  and  patients  to- 
gether to  the  yellow,  green,  and  scar- 
let cafeteria,  startlingly  modern  in 
its  medieval  tower  setting.  Complete 
with  white-coated  waiter,  damask- 
cloth-covered  table  and  shining  sil- 
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The  doors  of  Valbonne  are  open  wide 
to  admit  patients  of  Hansen's  disease. 
When  danger  of  infection  is  gone,  they 
may  visit  their  families 

ver,  it  looks  like  an  outstanding  res- 
taurant. The  patients  resemble  a 
miniature  U.N.  session.  Whites,  yel- 
lows, browns,  and  blacks  share  con- 
secrated medical  care,  good  will,  and 
hope.  No  discrimination  under  any 
form  is  tolerated. 

1"T  was  my  privilege  to  share  the 
■*■  Delords'  table  with  Professor 
Chaussinand,  the  famed  French  lep- 
rologist  of  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute; 
and  Emile  Henry,  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  I  had  met  him  in  1940  at 
Brazzaville.  The  editor  of  the  one 
local  newspaper,  he  had  played  a 
big  role  in  throwing  the  support  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa  behind 
General  DeGaulle,  when  the  Allies' 
fortune  of  war  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

"We'll  cooperate  in  writing  the  re- 
port on  Valbonne,"  I  said. 

"I'm  a  patient  here  myself,"  he 
smilingly  revealed. 

He  seemed  in  such  good  spirit  and 
health  that  I  first  refused  to  believe 
a  word  of  it.  He  did  not  show  anv 


signs  of  the  disease!  In  his  com- 
fortable two-roomed  flat,  furnished 
with  his  own  gay  chintz-covered 
furniture  and  tape  recorder,  he  told 
me  his  story.  His  radio,  with  ex- 
tra large  knobs  to  permit  handling 
by  the  insensitive  hands  of  sufferers, 
played  softly. 

Two  years  ago,  Emile  paid  only 
casual  attention  to  a  penny-size 
purple  spot  on  his  calf.  In  Equatorial 
Africa,  you  are  used  to  bites  of  in- 
sects. As  it  refused  to  heal,  he  con- 
sulted his  doctor.  The  practitioner 
scraped  the  spot,  not  hurting  him  a 
bit.  The  diagnostic  was  rapid  and 
brutal.  Leprosy! 

For  months,  Emile  was  so 
ashamed  of  what  he  termed  then  his 
"disgrace"  that  he  dared  not  reveal 
this  to  his  beloved  wife,  dreading  to 
see  a  look  of  horror  in  her  eyes. 

"One  evening,  I  shut  my  own 
eyes  and  told  her  quickly,  in  a 
whisper,  'Honey,  I'm  a  leper  now  .  .  .' 
When  I  opened  them,  she  was  brave- 
ly smiling,  'Darling,  let's  pray  to- 
gether to  God  to  cure  you!'  I  sold  out 
my  newspaper  and  came  here  for 
treatment." 

This  has  not  meant  the  end  of  his 
journalistic  career.  Emile  is  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  leading  French 
publications.  Every  month  he  travels 
by  public  carriers  to  Paris,  meets  edi- 
tors, carries  out  assignments.  But 
he  had  to  give  up  spending  the  week- 
ends with  his  wife  and  children  at 
Avignon,  seventy  miles  from  Val- 
bonne.  To  help  support  their  large 
family,  his  wife  has  set  up  in  business 
as  a  milliner  in  that  southern  town. 
As  the  nature  of  her  husband's  ill- 
ness  has   been  revealed,   she   dares 


not  face  boycott.  Instead,  she  has 
taken  to  visiting  him. 

"I'm  lucky,  my  case  is  so  early  that 
complete  cure  isn't  too  far  ahead. 
Tell  fellow-sufferers  that  they  should 
reveal  their  condition  at  once.  Some 
hesitate  for  so  long  before  treatment 
that  it's  too  late  to  stop  the  Hansen 
bacilli,"  he  begged  me. 

Before  leaving  Valbonne,  I  visited 
its  peaceful  little  churchyard.  Here, 
under  the  same  humble  black  cross 
as  rests  on  the  graves  of  his  first 
patients,  lies  Philadelphe  Delord, 
who  has  freed  Hansen's  disease  suf- 
ferers from  their  age-old  slavery  and 
restored  their  own  sense  of  human 
worth.  No  man  ever  so  richly  de- 
served to  be  called  "brother-lover," 
for  no  man  this  side  of  Christ  has 
ever  shown  greater  love  for  his  suf- 
fering and  forsaken  fellow  men. 


Valbonne  Chartreuse,  built  in  1204, 
has  an  artistic  mellowness  given 
it  by  age  and  loving  handwork 
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Bring  in  the  Day  of  Brotherhood 


V\7"HAT  would  happen  if  every- 
*  *  body  in  a  nation  practiced  the 
Golden  Rule?  If  everybody  did  unto 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do 
unto  him?  Many  years  ago  an  au- 
thor wrote  a  novel  using  that  theme. 
He  pictured  the  careful  preparations 
for  that  day,  and  how  the  people 
waited  expectantly.  Then  the  great 
day  arrived — and  what  a  day  it  was. 
You  could  leave  your  pocketbook  on 
a  park  bench  and  come  back  several 
days  later  and  find  it  undisturbed. 
There  was  no  crime.  The  jails  were 
all  empty. 

And  then  the  bottom  fell  out  be- 
cause one  man  stole  something  from 
someone  else — and  broke  the  pat- 
tern. Soon  everybody  was  up  to  his 
old  ways.  Nobody  trusted  anybody 
and  the  nation  was  upon  dark  days 
again. 

That  was  a  vision,  you  say,  and 
this  is  a  real  world.  In  a  real  world, 
men  don't  act  that  way.  And  un- 
fortunately, you  are  right.  But  even 
so,  the  Christian  is  working  for  more 
and  more  practice  of  the  Christian 
way. 

Suppose  we  change  the  theme  to 
brotherhood.  What  would  happen  if 
everybody  treated  every  other  man, 
regardless  of  his  station  or  race,  as 
his  brother?  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
great  day.  But  in  this  real  world,  this 
world  of  sin,  we  expect  disagree- 
ments, misunderstandings,  and  even 
fights.    But    surely    every    Christian 
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ought  to  be  working  to  bring  in  the 
day  of  brotherhood. 

Slavery   Must  Go 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  into  a  world 
where  slavery  was  rampant.  Slaves 
did  the  dirty  work;  they  were  often 
used  for  sport,  sometimes  even  being 
thrown  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts  so 
that  the  aristocracy  might  be  amused. 

When  Christianity  was  born  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings,  slav- 
ery did  not  immediately  cease.  Yet 
the  seeds  were  sown  that  meant  the 
eventual  downfall  of  slavery  as  a 
system. 

The  seeds  were  tiny,  and  who 
would  have  thought  in  that  first  cen- 
tury, that  they  would  make  such  an 
impact  upon  the  Roman  world. 

Take  just  two  samples  of  these 
tiny  seeds.  Jesus  taught  men, 

"And  call  no  man  your  father  on 
earth,  for  you  have  one  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  called 
masters,  for  you  have  one  master, 
the  Christ"  (Matt.  23:9,  10). 

Then  he  taught  his  disciples  to  pray, 

"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

By  and  by,  these  tremendous  state- 
ments began  to  penetrate  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  early  Christians. 
They  realized  that  no  man  had  the 
right  to  be  master  of  another.  They 


realized  that  God  was  the  creator  of 
all  men.  They  realized  that  as  men 
prayed  together,  "Our  Father,"  they 
had  to  say  also,  "My  brother." 

By  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
these  teachings  had  gone  down  deep- 
er. As  Paul  tried  to  reflect  the  mind 
of  his  Master,  he  saw  that  Jesus  died 
on  the  cross  for  all  men,  not  just 
for  the  Jews.  And  so  Paul  became  the 
first  missionary  to  the  Gentiles. 

Of  the  several  letters  of  Paul,  the 
one  letter  which  deals  more  fully 
with  this  idea  of  brotherhood  is 
Philemon.  It  is  a  short  letter,  just 
twenty-five  verses,  about  one-page 
long. 

Here  is  how  Philemon  came  to  be 
written.  Onesimus  was  a  run-away 
slave  and  Paul  met  him  while  he  was 
in  prison  (perhaps  Rome,  though 
some  say  Ephesus).  Onesimus  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
now  Paul  felt  that  he  ought  to  go 
back  to  his  master,  Philemon,  and 
make  restitution.  Paul  would  dearly 
have  loved  to  go  along  with 
Onesimus  and  discuss  the  matter  face 
to  face  with  Philemon.  But  he  could 
not.  So  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
send  a  letter;  and  so  this  very  per- 
sonal letter  was  written. 

Paul  may  have  hoped  that  after 
Onesimus  had  squared  matters  with 
Philemon,  the  new  convert  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  aid  Paul  in  his 
work.  And  that  may  have  actually 
happened,  for  later  on  we  do  find 
an  Onesimus  bishop  of  Ephesus. 

The  heart  of  what  Paul  says  is 
found  in  verses  15-16: 

"Perhaps   this   is   why   he  was 
parted  from  you  for  a  while,  that 


you  might  have  him  back  for  ever, 
no  longer  as  a  slave  but  more  than 
a  slave,  as  a  beloved  brother,  es- 
pecially to  me  but  how  much  more 
to  you,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
Lord." 

In  Name  Only 

Theoretically,  nobody  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  disagrees  with  any  of 
the  statements  we've  made.  We  all 
believe  God  is  the  creator  of  all  men; 
that  Jesus  is  the  Savior  of  the  whole 
world;  and  that  men  become  broth- 
ers at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

But  the  tragedy  is — when  this  gets 
down  where  people  live,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Then  prejudice  raises 
its  ugly  head  and  does  violence  to 
what  we  say  we  believe.  Then  racial 
discrimination  takes  over  and  we  be- 
gin to  rationalize  and  say:  "God 
never  meant  for  peoples  of  different 
colors  to  be  equal."  In  the  fire  of 
daily  living,  we  are  Christians  in 
name  only,  not  in  deed. 

We  must  admit  that  after  two 
thousand  years  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
take  it  seriously.  We  must  admit  that 
race  and  money  and  prestige  and 
reputation — all  these  are  often  more 
important  to  us  than  Christian  love. 
We  are,  as  Professor  Bundy  says, 
"Christians  by  profession,  denomina- 
tionalists  by  conviction,  and  disciples 
of  Jesus  by  convenience." 

However,  within  Christian  circles, 
there  are  some  who  take  the  Master 
seriously  and  they  are  a  cutting  edge 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  world 
social  order.  Toyohiko  Kagawa  of 
Japan  says  in  essence,  "Instead  of 
talking  about  being  a  brother  to  the 
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fellows  in  the  slums,  I  will  go  down 
into  the  slums  to  live";  and  he  did  so. 
Martin  Luther  King  says,  "I  am  a 
Negro.  But  I  have  dignity;  and  as 
long  as  I'm  not  permitted  to  sit  next 
to  a  white  person  on  a  bus,  I  will  not 
ride  that  bus.  I'll  fight  no  one;  I 
believe  in  non-violence.  But  I  will  not 
ride  that  bus." 

What  is  most  amazing  is  that  we 
send  missionaries  to  Africa,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  be  treated  well  by  the 
black  man,  but  right  in  our  own 
homeland  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
black  man  as  our  equal. 

The  Good  Samaritan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  despised  race,  but  it  was 
he  who  went  to  the  wounded  man  on 
the  highway  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  and  took  him  to  an  inn  to 
take  care  of  him.  Love  never  cuts 
wounds;  it  binds  them  up.  Love  is 
not  speech;  it  is  not  even  motive  only 
— it  is  both  a  motive  and  a  manner. 
And  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  what 
Christ  teaches  about  brotherhood, 
we've  got  to  do  something  more  than 
pass  resolutions.  Unfortunately,  as 
someone  has  said,  "We  are  the  rev- 
olutionary sons  of  revolutionary  fa- 
thers." But  if  we  bring  in  the  day  of 
brotherhood,  we've  got  to  begin  to 
live  as  brothers  to  all  men. 

Brotherhood  Everywhere 

If  there  is  one  God,  then  we  are 
related  to  all  mankind.  Who  are  we, 
with  our  superiority  complex,  to  say 
that  we  are  better  than  persons 
whose  skin  happens  to  be  another 
color!  Hasn't  God  made  all  men; 
aren't  these  a  part  of  his  world,  too? 
Did  he  not  send  Jesus  to  reveal  God 
to  all  men  and  redeem  all  men? 
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'Turn  left  at  the  end  of  this  block. 
You  can't  miss  it" 


Lately,  we've  been  taking  a  beat- 
ing intellectually.  We  have  seen  that 
we  are  not  superior  in  the  realm  of 
science.  That  Russians  have  as  good 
brains  as  we  have.  Don't  you  suppose 
that  God  loves  Russians,  too?  That 
God  loves  Japanese,  and  Negroes, 
and  Mexicans — all  men? 

The  Rockefeller  Report  of  1942 
points  up  our  debt  to  the  men  of  all 
races  in  these  words: 

"An  American  soldier  wounded 
on  a  battlefield  in  the  Far  East 
owes  his  life  to  the  Japanese  scien- 
tist Kitazato,  who  isolated  the 
bacillus  of  tetanus.  A  Russian  sol- 
dier saved  by  the  blood  transfusion 
is  indebted  to  Landsteiner,  an  Aus- 
trian. A  German  is  shielded  from 
typhoid  fever  with  the  help  of  a 
Russian,  Metchnikoff.  A  Dutch 
marine  in  the  East  Indies  is  pro- 
tected from  malaria  because  of  the 
experiments  of  an  Italian,  Grassi; 


while  a  British  aviator  in  North 
Africa  escapes  death  from  surgical 
infection  because  a  Frenchman, 
Pasteur,  and  a  German,  Koch, 
elaborated  a  new  technique  .  .  . 
From  birth  to  death  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  invisible  host — the 
spirits  of  men  who  never  thought 
in  terms  of  flags  or  boundary  lines 
and  who  never  served  a  lesser  loy- 
alty than  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

Today  American  servicemen  are  lo- 
cated in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  You  find  around  you  different 
cultures  and  religions.  You  may  be 
prone  to  say,  "Why  don't  these  folk 
grow  up?  Why  don't  they  learn  to  do 
things  the  right  way?"  If  we  ever 
expect  to  be  helpful,  this  is  indeed 
the  wrong  approach.  They  are  what 
they  are  because  of  background  and 
environment.  God  loves  these  people, 
too — not  just  Americans.  The  cross 
which  reveals  the  love  of  God  is  not 
American,  or  German,  or  Japanese, 
or  Indian — it  is  universal. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  might 
have  a  thing  or  two  wrong  with  us. 


True,  church  attendance  is  going  up; 
but  what  about  our  race  riots?  what 
about  our  juvenile  delinquency? 
what  about  the  misappropriation  of 
funds?  what  about  our  Little  Rocks? 
our  scandals  in  government?  And 
what  about  our  soldiers  who  some- 
times go  on  drunken  sprees  in  other 
lands  and  disgust  the  native  inhabi- 
tants? 

Let's  do  two  things:  confess  our 
sins;  and  then  begin  to  practice 
brotherhood  where  we  are.  Too  often 
we  say,  "But  I  can't  do  anything 
about  a  big  problem  like  this;  it's  for 
others  to  solve."  But  we  can.  You 
can  practice  brotherhood  in  the  bar- 
racks, in  the  PX,  in  housing.  You  can 
practice  brotherhood  in  your  home. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  pre- 
judices are  taught;  they  are  not  nat- 
ural. Bring  your  children  up  to  con- 
sider the  rights  of  all  men. 

We  can  all  have  a  part  in  bringing 
in  the  day  of  brotherhood.  To  every 
person,  regardless  of  color,  let's  hold 
out  our  hand,  clasp  his,  and  say, 
"Brother!" 


ARE  YOU  YOUR  BROTHER'S  BROTHER? 


A  preacher  called  at  the  home  of  a  very  poor  family  that  lived 
in  a  dilapidated  shack.  When  he  came  out,  he  found  one  of  the 
family's  two  sons  admiring  his  new  car,  so  the  minister  explained 
that  he  had  received  it  as  a  gift  from  his  brother.  Now,  most  lads 
would  say,  "I  wish  I  had  a  brother  like  that." 

But  this  one  said,  "Mister,  I  wish  I  could  be  a  brother  like  that." 

OREN    ARNOLD    in    Presbyterian    Life 

America  unquestionably  has  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world — too  bad  we  can't  afford  it. 

Wildrooter 
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By  CATHERINE  MAGEE 


Some  day  you  may  get  some  letters 
like  these  exchanged  between  Don 
and  Jane.  Don  says,  "Insist  you  stop 
work  at  once,"  Jane  replies,  "Love 
working.  Don't  worry."  On  it  goes 
from  November  to  July,  while  the 
baby  is  on — well,  you  read  it! 


Desert  Air  Trailer  Park 
Tucson,  Arizona 
November  1 

Dearest  Don: 

How  is  Okinawa?  I'm  already  counting  the  days  until  you  come  home. 
The  trailer  seems  huge  without  you.  Only  two  weeks  since  you  left,  and 
I  feel  as  though  you'd  been  gone  for  months. 

The  way  things  are,  it's  just  as  well  we're  not  expecting.  Mr.  Bliss,  presi- 
dent of  "my"  bank,  you  know,  was  sputtering  today  about  how  the  book- 
keeping department  looks  like  a  maternity  ward. 

I  was  checking  some  figures  with  Mrs.  Lanham  when  he  blew  off  at  her. 
She  just  smiled,  and  said  why  didn't  the  bank  offer  the  girls  maternity  leave 
the  way  many  businesses  do. 

Mr.  Bliss  snorted,  "Over  my  dead  body!  Mothers  ought  to  stay  home 
and  look  after  their  children.  My  daughter  will,  I  can  tell  youl" 

After  he  left,  I  asked  Mrs.  L.  about  his  daughter.  She's  a  librarian  in 
Germany,  where  her  husband  is  stationed. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  it's  just  as  well  we're  not  having  a  baby  in  the  near 
future.  Mother  and  Dad  are  already  bothered  because  I  won't  come  back  to 
Nebraska  while  you're  overseas.  I've  written  them  that  I'm  working  this 
year  to  finish  paying  for  the  trailer,  and  I  mentioned  the  bonus  I'll  get  on 
June  30.  Not  that  I  mean  to  stop  working  then!  Surely  they'll  understand. 

Everyone  here  is  so  nice  to  me,  since  you've  left.  Service  familes  do 
stick  together! 

Your, 

Jane 


Desert  Air  Trailer  Park 
Tucson,  Arizona 
December  1 

Don,  dearest: 

We  are  going  to  have  a  baby!  I  didn't  want  to  tell  you  until  I  was  sure, 
so  today  I  went  to  the  Base  Hospital  after  work.  Captain  Hensel — you  re- 
member that  nice  medic — says  I'm  fine  and  there's  no  reason  to  stop  working. 

I  have  to  laugh  when  I  think  of  Mr.  Bliss  when  he  finds  out  there's  one 
more  for  smocks  and  bootees.  Of  course,  his  daughter  would  never  knit 
bootees  in  a  bank! 

That  reminds  me,  I  don't  know  how  to  knit.  Maybe  Mary  Fran  will 
teach  me.  She  and  Lou  and  Jill  and  I  get  together  one  evening  a  week  to 
sew,  or  just  talk.  Jill  is  still  at  the  bank,  and  Lou  is  clerking  at  Walker's. 
We  all  agree  that  working  is  the  best  solution  to  being  lonely. 
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Don't  mention  the  baby  when  you  write  to  my  folks.  We'll  tell  them  when 

I  stop  work.  Junior  has  chosen  June  30  as  his  E.  T.  A.  and  I  guess  he  takes 

precedence  over  the  bonus  I'd  get  if  I  stayed  on  the  payroll,  even  though  it 

would  have  finished  paying  for  the  trailer.  Oh,  well. 

Loving  You, 

Jane 
o       e       e 

Naha,  Okinawa 
December  6 
INSIST  YOU  STOP  WORK  AT  ONCE.  LOVE, 

Don 

CO© 

Tucson,  Arizona 
December  8 
FEEL  FINE.  LOVE  WORKING.  DON'T  WORRY.  LOVE, 

Jane 

e       *       c 

First  National  Bank 
Tucson,  Arizona 
January  5 
Dear  Daddy  Don  (How  does  that  sound?) : 

I'm  writing  this  during  noon  hour  to  tell  you  that  Dad  and  Mother  wired 
they're  driving  to  Tucson  for  a  winter  vacation.  They'll  stay  at  El  Conquista- 
dor, which  will  be  convenient  for  all  of  us. 

I  will  not,  repeat  not,  tell  them  about  the  baby.  They'd  insist  on  taking 
me  back  with  them,  and  I  want  to  stay  here  in  my  own  home.  I  don't  feel 
sick  in  the  morning  any  more  and  I'm  sure  no  one  knows  I'm  pregnant.  I 
haven't  told  a  soul  except  the  girls.  Jill  is,  too,  and  she  hasn't  even  told 
Joe — he's  in  England  now,  you  know.  I'll  keep  the  folks  busy  sightseeing. 
If  it  were  only  Mother,  I'd  tell  her,  but  Dad  would  have  a  tizzy.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  he's  a  little  like  Mr.  Bliss.  "No  daughter  of  mine!"  and  all  that. 
There  are  five  (5)  girls  knitting  or  sewing  little  things  in  the  lounge 
where  I'm  writing  this! 

Yours  always, 
Jane 

*       o       * 

Desert  Air  Trailer  Park 
Tucson,  Arizona 
January  20 

Dearest  One: 

Dad  and  Mother  have  gone,  and  I  have  time  to  write  a  real  letter  again. 

I  love  my  parents,  but  this  visit  made  me  realize  that  I  don't  need  them  any 

more. 
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We  had  a  wonderful  time — drove  to  Mount  Lemmon  and  saw  snow, 
though  they  said  they  were  trying  to  get  away  from  snow  I  We  visited  the 
Trailside  Museum  and  Old  Tucson,  and  went  to  Nogales  so  we  could  say 
we'd  been  in  Mexico.  I  missed  you,  Don. 

The  folks  wanted  me  to  stay  at  the  hotel,  but  I  wouldn't.  You  seem  so 
close,  here  in  the  trailer.  Mother  understood  how  I  felt  about  waiting  for  you, 
and  working,  but  Dad  put  on  the  pressure.  He  said  if  I'd  go  home  with  them 
he'd  give  me  a  month's  salary  to  make  up  for  the  bonus.  I  pretended  I 
thought  he  was  joking.  Too  bad  they  couldn't  have  had  more  children  than 
me.  We  must  have  six  .  .  . 

Your  loving  wife, 
Jane 


Tucson — January  24 

Oh,  Don,  youll  love  this!  I  thought  I  was  so  smart,  fooling  Mother  and  Dadt 
Today  I  had  a  note  from  Dad  saying  he  didn't  want  Mother  to  guess  about 
the  baby  because  she'd  worry,  but  if  I  needed  anything  to  let  him  know> 
and  not  to  work  much  longer. 

And  in  the  same  mail  came  a  letter  from  Mother  telling  me  not  to  mention 
the  baby  to  Dad  because  he'd  worry  so,  but  to  let  her  know  if  I  needed 
anything.  She  said  to  keep  on  working  as  long  as  I  wanted  to,  if  the  bank 
would  let  me. 

Aren't  they  priceless?  Now  I'll  have  to  write  to  them  and  ask  them 
to  confide  in  each  other. 

Anyway,  I'm  sure  no  one  at  the  bank  suspects. 


First  National  Bank 
Tucson,  Arizona 
February  15 
Don,  dear: 

Well,  if  Mr.,  Bliss  hasn't  noticed  my  delicate  condition,  he's  the  only 
one  who's  missed  it.  Mrs.  Lanham  asked  me  this  morning  when  I  planned 
to  stop  work — says  she's  known  for  weeks! 

And  one  of  the  tellers,  a  woman  I  hardly  know,  gave  me  an  advertisement 
of  her  daughter's  "Babyland,"  where  I  can  leave  Junior  almost  as  soon  as 
we're  out  of  the  hospital. 

Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Lanham  said  she  was  sorry  the  bank  didn't  have  a  maternity 
leave  system,  because  she'd  like  to  keep  me  in  bookkeeping.  I  said  maybe 
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I  could  work  in  the  fall,  but  she  reminded  me  that  Mr.  Bliss  wouldn't  ap- 
prove. She  made  me  feel  sorry  for  him — his  wife  died  when  their  daughter 
was  born,  but  that's  no  excuse  for  his  unrealistic  attitude. 

I  bought  a  smock  this  noon  hour,  an  aqua  one.  Since  everyone  knows,  I 
may  as  well  be  comfortable. 

Love, 

Jane 

*  **     * 

At  the  bank 
March  18 
Dearest, 

I  like  spending  part  of  my  noon  hour  writing  to  you.  Mrs.  Lanham  told 
me  today  I'd  better  stop  work  May  first.  Time  will  drag  after  that. 

Mary  Fran  and  their  baby  Frances  left  today  for  Alabama  to  stay  with 
George's  folks.  Tell  him  the  baby  has  a  dimple  on  her  chin. 

Just  think!  Less  than  four  months  from  now,  we'll  have  a  baby  boy  or 
girl  of  our  own.  And  not  too  long  after  that,  you'll  be  home. 

All  my  love, 
Jane 

e        e        * 

At  the  Bank 
April  20 
Don,  dearest: 

Mrs.  Lanham  asked  me  today  if  I'd  work  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  I 
said  I  would. 

Joe's  back  from  England  and  assigned  to  Norton,  so  he  and  Jill  are  leav- 
ing. If  I  quit,  too,  the  bookkeeping  department  would  be  shorthanded.  I'd 
love  to  go  on  working.  I  feel  fine. 

Loving  you  every  minute, 

Jane 

*  *     * 

Desert  Air  Trailer  Park 
Tucson,  Arizona 
May  15 
Sweetheart: 

A  new  girl  is  coming  tomorrow  to  take  my  job,  but  it  will  take  two  weeks 
to  train  her,  so  I'm  going  to  work  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

You're  sweet  to  say  it's  all  right  to  work  if  I'm  happy.  If  that  old-fashioned 
Mr.  Bliss  would  only  join  us  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  I'd  come  back  to 
work  this  fall.  No  doubt  his  daughter  still  thinks  the  stork  brings  babies, 
and  pays  for  them,  too. 

Your, 

Jane 
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First  National  Bank 
Tucson,   Arizona 
June  1 
Dearest  Don: 

Yes,  I  know  this  is  the  day  I  was  to  stop,  but  here  I  am,  writing  at  noon. 
The  new  girl  quit,  so  I'll  stay  a  little  longer. 

Now  that  I'm  this  close  to  Bonus  Day,  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  it.  It 
would  be  wonderful  to  have  the  trailer  paid  for. 

Jane 

«      »      a 

Desert  Air  Trailer  Park 
Tucson,   Arizona 
June   15 
Dearest: 

I  did  mean  to  stop  last  week,  but  Mrs.  Lanham  was  ill  and  I  couldn't  let 
her  down.  One  of  the  girls  is  on  vacation  and  I'll  just  stay  until  she  comes 
back.  It's  not  the  money  now.  It's  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

The  boys  bring  my  ledgers  to  me,  so  I  sit  down  most  of  the  time.  Don't 
worry  about  me. 

Your  wife  and  (almost)  the  mother  of  your  child, 

Jane 

*     *     « 

At  the  bank 
June  17 
Don,  dearest: 

Mr.  Bliss  came  back  from  his  vacation  this  morning.  He  walked  into 
bookkeeping,  took  one  look  at  me,  and  walked  out.  He  sent  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
ham, who  is  barely  able  to  drag  herself  around  after  her  flu,  and  when 
she  came  back  she  looked  serious.  Seems  the  bank  neglected  having  me 
sign  a  waiver  relieving  them  of  responsibility  if  I  were  injured  while  working 
"in  my  condition,"  and  furthermore  he  thinks  it's  disgraceful  to  have  anyone 
as  pregnant  as  I  am  working  in  his  precious  bank. 

Mrs.  L.  persuaded  him  to  let  me  keep  on  for  a  few  days  on  condition 
that  I  sign  a  waiver,  which  I  have  now  done,  and  bring  a  note  from  my 
doctor.  Captain  Hensel  thinks  I'm  better  off  working  than  staying  home 
alone,  so  there'll  be  no  difficulty  there.  That  Mr.  Bliss! 

Mrs.  Lanham  really  needs  me  until  the  girl  on  vacation  gets  back.  I'm 
so  angry  now  that  I'll  stay  until  the  last  possible  moment.  Mrs.  Lanham 
thinks  it's  silly  to  insist  that  a  person  be  on  the  payroll  on  June  30  to 
qualify  for  the  bonus.  I've  worked  here  more  than  a  year  and  I'm  entitled 
to  it. 

Love, 

Jane 
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At  the  bank 
June  26 
Don,  dear: 

Am  I  ever  surprised  to  be  at  work  today!  Last  night  I  thought  the  baby 
was  coming  for  sure,  so  Lou  drove  me  to  the  hospital.  Captain  Hensel  kept 
me  till  midnight  and  then  sent  me  home — Lou  waited.  He  says  it  may  be 
another  week  before  the  real  thing  happens. 

So,  instead  of  having  Lou  cable  you  the  glad  news,  I'm  back  at  work 
and  writing  at  lunch  hour.  Four  days  to  go  for  the  bonus  1  I'd  like  to  see 
Mr.  Bliss  signing  my  check  if  I  should  make  it!  His  daughter  would  never 
think  of  money  at  a  time  like  this. 

It  isn't  just  the  money.  It's  the  unfairness  of  the  whole  thing  .  .  . 

Missing  you, 
Jane 


At  the  bank 

June  29    (B-minus-one-Day) 
Dearest  One: 

Everyone  in  bookkeeping  is  rooting  for  me  to  make  it  one  more  day. 
I  saw  Mr.  Bliss  peering  through  the  door  at  me  this  morning.  Hoping  he 
won't  have  to  give  me  that  bonus,  I  suppose. 

Jane 


Tucson,  Arizona 
June  30 
YOUR   SON   BORN   JUNE   TWENTY-NINE,    ELEVEN   P.M.,   EIGHT 
POUNDS.  JANE  AND  BABY  FINE.  CONGRATULATIONS. 

Lou 

000 

Naha,  Okinawa 
June  30 

VERY    HAPPY    AND    THANKFUL,    JANE    DEAREST.    BONUS    BE 

HANGED.  LOVE  TO  BOTH. 

Don 
»     »     » 

Base  Hospital 
Tucson,   Arizona 
June  30 
Sweetheart: 

Donald  Junior  and  I  are  fine,  and  love  you. 

I  worked  until  four  yesterday  afternoon.  Then  I  went  to  the  lounge.  Mrs. 
Lanham  offered  to  take  me  home,  but  I  convinced  her  the  hospital  was 
more  appropriate. 

As  we  walked  through  the  lobby  of  the  bank,  I  kept  thinking  Mr.  Bliss 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  Junior  waited  until  after  banking  hours  so 
the  customers  wouldn't  be  shocked,  when  suddenly  there  Mr.  B.  was! 
He  didn't  say  a  word,  just  stalked  by.  He  should  have  been  happy  to  be 
saving  so  much  money  on  me. 

Will  finish  this  tomorrow.  I'm  tired.  Such  a  happy  kind  of  tiredness  .  .  . 

Julyl 
We  have  the  sweetest  baby  in  the  world,  dearest.  He's  going  to  look 
exactly  like  you.  Now  he  is  busy  sleeping. 

Don,  Mrs.  Lanham  was  here,  and  told  me  I'm  going  to  have  the  bonus 
after  all!  Everyone  at  the  bank  is  wondering  what  happened  to  make  Mr. 
Bliss  change  his  mind.  A  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  says  that  effective 
June  29  the  bank  will  give  maternity  leave  and  will  reinstate  women  in  a 
reasonable  time  without  loss  of  seniority  or  bonus  privileges.  Can  you  beat 
that? 

I  was  as  puzzled  as  anybody  until  I  read  tonight's  paper.  Now  I  know 
why  Mr.  Bliss  made  such  a  switch.  There's  an  item  on  the  society  page 
about  his  daughter  in  Germany.  She  had  a  baby,  too,  and  "the  new  mother 
plans  to  continue  her  work  as  librarian."  Poor  Mr.  Bliss! 

We'll  have  to  invite  him  to  dinner  in  the  trailer  when  you  come  home, 
so  he  can  see  how  we  invest  that  bonus! 

Your  happy  wife, 
Jane 

■  ■ 
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RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  LIFE 


WHEN  the  going  gets  rough,  what 
do  you  do?  Work  is  gruelling 
and  monotonous.  Your  girl  turns  you 
down  and  you're  left  out  in  the  cold. 
The  people  around  you  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  lives,  they 
have  no  time  for  you.  The  pressure 
of  temptation  is  strong,  and  anyway, 
you're  tired  of  trying  to  be  good  and 
you  feel  that  maybe  now's  the  time 
to  give  up  self-control. 

These  are  just  samples  of  life's 
tragic  experiences  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  You  can  write  your  own 
list.  Now  what  do  you  do? 

There  are  really  only  two  things 
you  can  do.  You  can  face  the  prob- 
lems head-on  and  try  to  lick  them. 
Or,  you  can  duck  your  head  and  run 
away. 

A  lot  of  people  these  days  are  run- 
ning away  from  life.  They  are  afraid. 
They  don't  have  the  courage  to  face 
life  as  it  really  is. 

An  Ancient  Prophet  Who  Ran  Away 
This  is  nothing  new — to  run  away. 
The  Bible  tells  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  ran  away  from  life.  One  man 
in  particular  was  the  ancient  prophet 
— Jonah. 

God  told  him  to  "get  up  and  go" 
to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry 
against  it.  The  wickedness  of  the  city 
rose  up  before  God  like  a  nauseating 
•cloud  of  smoke;  and  God  wanted 
Jonah  to  proclaim  judgment. 
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But  Jonah,  like  all  Jews,  hated  the 
Assyrians.  What  is  more,  he  knew 
the  nature  of  God;  and  he  knew  that 
if  the  Ninevites  repented  God  would 
forgive,  the  Ninevites  would  be 
spared,  and  Jonah  would  not  see 
their  destruction.  So  what  did  he  do? 

He  ran  away.  He  ran  away  from  a 
God-given  task.  He  ran  away  from 
a  significant  responsibility. 

He  hurried  like  mad  to  Joppa,  a 
seaport  city  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  found  there  a  freighter-passen- 
ger vessel  about  to  sail  for  Tarshish, 
Spain.  What  luck!  If  you'll  look  on 
a  map,  you'll  see  that  Tarshish  is  lo- 
cated exactly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  Nineveh! 

God  said  to  Jonah:  "Go  to  Nine- 
veh." Jonah  said,  "I  go  to  Tarshish!" 
He  couldn't  have  disobeyed  God 
more.  What  God  wanted  done  and 
what  Jonah  wanted  to  do  were  two 
entirely  different  things. 

So  Jonah  sailed  away,  apparently 
considering  himself  quite  secure.  But 
then,  out  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  arose  a  mighty  storm! 
The  ship  rocked!  The  waves  dashed! 
And  the  vessel  was  just  about  to 
crack  up. 

Suddenly,  Jonah  realized  what  was 
happening.  He  was  running  away 
from  God,  and  he  was  to  blame.  Re- 
pentant, he  asked  the  Phoenician 
sailors  to  cast  him  overboard.  "Then," 
he  said,  "the  sea  will  cease  from  its 


raging."  Reluctantly,  the  old  salts 
did  as  Jonah  suggested,  the  storm 
stopped,  and  Jonah,  by  another 
means  of  transportation — the  big 
fish — found  himself  on  the  way  back 
to  his  home  country  of  Palestine. 

But  we  are  not  through  yet.  God's 
call  came  a  second  time.  "Go  up," 
God  said,  "to  Nineveh  and  say:  Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  will  be  over- 
thrown!" This  time  Jonah  went. 
And  just  as  he  had  expected,  the 
people  repented,  God  forgave,  and 
the  city  was  spared.  Then  Jonah 
climbed  a  hill  overlooking  the  city, 
sat  down  and  sulked! 

Are  You  Trying  to  Escape? 

Not  all  escapism  is  bad.  The  con- 
versation around  you  may  be  vulgar 
and  you  escape  to  the  library  and 
good  books,  or  to  the  chapel  and 
quiet  worship.  You  are  tired  and 
long  for  a  change  and  escape  to  a 
nearby  city,  USO  center,  the  movies, 
or  church  fellowship. 

But  soon  you  come  back  and  tackle 
the  realities  of  life.  If  you  don't,  if 
you  constantly  run  away  from  every- 
thing unpleasant,  you  become  a 
chronic  escapee  and  you'll  soon  be 
needing  a  psychiatrist. 

A  minister  in  Jackson,  Michigan 
(Hoover  Rupert),  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  Isaiah  30:15,  "In  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength."  He  gave  it  the  title:  "You 
Can't  Meet  Life  Running  Away."  In 
commenting  on  the  sermon,  T.  Otto 
Nail  says: 

"He  understands  the  prophet's 
words  to  mean  that  although  life 


is  continually  offering  us  chances 
to  escape  from  some  difficulties,  it 
is  continually  taking  us  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  demanding 
that  we  face  others  and  overcome 
them." 

From  what  are  you  running  away? 
From  responsibility?  Some  service 
personnel  have  said:  'Let  someone 
else  do  military  service.  If  I  have  to, 
I'll  get  a  bad  conduct  discharge  and 
get  out  of  this  outfit."  From  the 
home?  "My  wife  no  longer  interests 
me  and  I'll  seek  love  and  companion- 
ship elsewhere."  From  brotherhood? 
"I  was  brought  up  in  an  all-white  en- 
vironment; I  hate  colored  people  and 
it's  too  late  for  me  to  change." 

But  God  says,  "You  can't  keep 
on  running  away.  You've  got  to  face 
life's  realities.  Face  these  conditions. 
Change  what  ought  to  be  changed; 
leave  as  they  are  things  that  should 
be  left  that  way.  Ask  God  for  wis- 
dom to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other." 

What  Is  Your  Tarshish? 

Jonah  fled  to  Tarshish.  To  what 
do  we  try  to  escape?  Examine  your 
own  fife.  Are  these  some  of  the 
things? 

1.  Day  dreams.  Sometimes  when 
we  bump  up  against  unpleasant  real- 
ities, about  all  we  do  is  ecape  into  a 
dream  world.  Our  imaginations  soar; 
we  climb  up  some  Jacob's  ladder  into 
the  clouds.  During  World  War  II, 
one  fellow  wrote  home  and  said: 
"I'm  living  in  the  illusions."  He 
meant  Aleutians,  but  he  spoke  per- 
haps more  truly  than  he  realized,  for 
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a  lot  of  people  live  in  the  illusions. 
Their  feet  never  touch  reality. 

Now  some  day  dreaming  is  in- 
evitable and  necessary.  We  go  to  the 
movies;  we  read  fiction  books;  we 
watch  TV.  But  we've  got  to  remem- 
ber that  most  of  this  is  unreal.  We 
do  ourselves  harm  if  we  get  the  idea 
that  this  is  the  world  we  live  in. 
Chances  are  you'll  not  marry  Miss 
America;  you'll  not  make  as  much 
money  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  made. 
Don't  be  shocked  if  we  suggest,  the 
chances  are  you'll  not  even  be  a  big 
name,  a  famous  personality.  But 
don't  let  this  disarm  you.  You  can 
marry  well,  hold  down  a  good  job 
and  live  happily.  You  can  make  your 
contribution  to  the  world  and  leave 
it  a  better  place. 

2.  Drink.  There  are  some  who, 
when  faced  with  the  hard,  cold  facts 
of  life,  escape  into  the  world  of  the 
drunkard.  Once,  I  cautioned  an  old 
man  about  drinking  too  much  and 
he  said:  "But  you  don't  realize.  I 
have  a  lot  of  headaches  in  life.  And 
this  is  the  way  I  get  away  from 
them."  The  sad  thing  is — he  was  not 
getting  away  from  trouble,  he  was 
adding  to  it.  Alcohol  was  a  crutch 
and  instead  of  eliminating  his  head- 
ache, he  was  adding  one  more. 

How  different  this  man  from  the 
young  soldier  who  recently  at  a  sum- 
mer camp  told  us  his  experience.  He 
came  from  a  fine  home,  had  loving 
parents,  and  a  set  of  real  Christian 
standards.  When  he  was  taking  basic 
training,  he  faced  his  first  real  test  as 
a  Christian.  The  boys  in  his  barracks 
urged  him  to  go  down  to  the  PX  for 
a  glass  of  beer.  He  did  not  want  to 
be  a  "square"  for  he  was  anything 
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but  that.  So  he  said,  "Sure,  I'll  go 
down  to  the  PX  with  you,  but  why 
don't  you  have  a  glass  of  milk  with 
me?"  The  fellows  greeted  him  with 
a  Bronx  cheer,  but  he  stood  by  his 
guns.  He  went  with  them,  but  he 
ordered  milk.  Now  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  made  some  impression;  the 
fellows  didn't  mind  his  having  milk 
and  more  of  them  were  drinking 
milk  instead  of  beer. 

This  is  a  little  incident,  but  it 
shows  how  a  fellow  can  take  a  stand 
and  need  not  resort  to  alcohol  to 
drown  out  his  problems. 

3.  Drugs.  Druggists  today  are  sell- 
ing more  and  more  tranquilizing  pills. 
People  can't  face  the  hard  facts  of 
life  and  so  they  turn  to  medicines. 
To  be  sure,  we  need  drugs  occasion- 
ally; and  our  doctors  recommend 
this  and  that  drug  to  help  alleviate 
our  tensions  and  put  us  at  ease.  But 
the  question  ought  to  be  asked,  Are 
we  simply  postponing  the  inevitable? 
Must  we  not  face  the  unpleasant 
facts  of  life  either  now  or  later?  It 
is  true  that  in  some  cities,  the  use  of 
narcotics  has  risen  tremendously  in 
the  last  few  years — the  use  of  mari- 
juana, heroin,  and  barbituates. 

4.  Sickness.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  "gold-brick";  who,  when  the 
going  gets  rough,  imagine  they  are 
sick  and  begin  to  "goof  off."  Some- 
times they  go  from  one  doctor  to 
another;  even  from  one  hospital  to 
another.  It  is  said  that  in  our  modern 
day  some  people  thrive  on  headaches 
and  sore  throats.  They  enjoy  being 
sick,  for  that  is  one  way  they  have 
of  running  away  from  fife. 

5.  Environment.    Here's    another 


"Hold  it!" 

way  men  try  to  escape — taking  on 
the  color  of  their  environment — con- 
formity. Some  of  the  insects  and 
small  animals  of  the  lower  forms  of 
nature  are  illustrations  of  this.  For 
example,  the  praying  mantis  can 
make  itself  look  like  the  branch  it  is 
resting  on.  The  chameleon  takes  on 
the  color  of  its  background.  Someone 
tells  of  a  youngster  who  was  given 
a  chameleon  as  a  gift.  He  placed  it  on 


a  red  sofa  and  it  turned  red.  Then 
he  placed  it  on  the  green  carpet  and 
it  turned  green.  Finally,  he  put  it  on 
a  piece  of  cloth  that  was  Scotch  plaid 
— and  the  chameleon  killed  itself  try- 
ing to  turn  all  colors  at  once. 

Man  is  a  conformist,  too.  "Every- 
body's doing  it,"  is  a  common  ex- 
cuse to  participate  in  all  types  of  sin- 
ful indulgences.  The  standards  of 
Jesus  are  high,  and  some  people  find 
them  hard,  and  since  these  folks  are 
soft,  they  throw  Jesus  and  his  teach- 
ings overboard  for  a  cheaper  way. 
The  lawyer  who  said,  "You  can't 
practice  law  and  be  a  Christian"; 
the  businessman  who  said,  "I'd  go 
out  of  business  tomorrow  if  I  really 
lived  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus";  the 
minister  who  says  he  is  no  longer  a 
Christain  because  being  a  Christian 
is  impossible — these  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  demands  of  dis- 
cipline, but  give  way  to  the  line  of 
least  resistance! 

Don't  run  away  from  life.  The 
roads  that  lead  away  from  Christ  are 
dark  and  cold.  Follow  him  who 
truly  said,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life!" 


YOU  MIGHT  SAY  "DAFFYNITIONS 


"Say,  Mike,"  Vernell  said,  looking  up  at  us,  her  brow  furrowed 
with  perplexity.  "Maybe  you  can  tell  me.  What's  the  difference 
between  a  'stoic'  and  a  'cynic'?" 

We  dug  into  our  memory  and  began  to  launch  forth  on  an 
explanation  of  Greek  philosophical  systems.  Vernell  shook  her  head 
emphatically,  the  twinkle  in  her  eyes  warning  us — too  late. 

"If  you  really  want  to  know,"  she  laughed,  "a  'stoic'  is  what 
brings  the  baby  and  a  'cynic'  is  what  you  wash  it  in." 

The  Allied  Youth 


sa 
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By  LAWRENCE  P.  FITZGERALD 


Okay.  Grab  your  paints,  brush,  and  canvas  and  go  to  work 


TMRTHDAYS  come  along  regularly 
■*-*  and  they  may  be  run-of-the-mill, 
uneventful.  I  understand  some 
women  cease  to  have  them  after  a 
-certain  age. 

But  to  Leah  Hiebert,  wife  of 
Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Samuel  Hiebert, 
of  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one 
birthday  shortly  after  her  marriage 
stands  out  as  a  milestone. 

It  was  on  that  day  her  father-in- 
law  gave  her  a  small  box  of  oil 
paints.  To  some  of  us  that  would 
have  been  no  event  of  importance, 
but  to  Leah  this  small  gift  presented 
a  challenge. 

Ever  since  she  can  remember  she 
had  wanted  to  paint.  She'd  look  at 
famous  pictures  and  a  warm  glow 
would  well  up  inside  her.  A  voice 
seemed  to  say:   "You  can  do  that." 

Now  here  were  the  tools  and  the 
opportunity! 

So  lovely,  attractive  Leah  began 
to  dabble  with  paints  on  canvass. 
She  would  take  a  picture  which  she 
especially  liked  from  a  magazine  and 
try  to  copy  it.  Dab  a  little  green 
there,  some  blue  here,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  a  little  picture  is 
emerging.  And  it  looks  something 
like  the  original! 

At  this  stage,  Leah  had  no  teacher 
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— only  her  native  artistic  talent  and 
self  study.  She  went  on  from  copy 
work  to  originals  and  found  it  far 
more  exciting.  Persons,  trees,  hill- 
sides, landscapes — became  real  to 
her;  form,  shape,  color  came  to  life 
on  her  canvases  and  Leah  had  the 
sense  of  accomplishment. 

Her  husband  encouraged  her.  As 
she  faced  problems,  she  sought  help 
from  reference  books  in  libraries  and 
usually  found  the  answer. 

As  she  pressed  on,  turning  out 
more  and  more  paintings,  she  felt 
the  need  for  professional  advice. 
How  did  the  experts  do  it? 

She  enrolled  for  art  at  Western 
State  College.  Now  for  the  first  time 
she  got  a  look  at  art  from  the  inside 
of  the  profession — and  this  was  help- 
ful. 

But  Leah  was  married  and  chil- 
dren began  to  come  and  her  painting 
career  was  interrupted.  Not  that  she 
was  sorry  for  she  loved  being  a 
mother.  But  the  urge  to  paint  was 
still  there. 

Since  her  husband  was  a  chaplain, 
Leah  found  herself  moving  approxi- 
mately every  three  years. 

At  one  time,  her  husband  was 
stationed  in  New  York  State  with  the 
First  Army.  As  the  family  was  driv- 
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Artist  Leah  Hiebert  hanging  one  of  her  beautiful  pictures  in  her  new 

home  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Hiebert  teaches  a  class  in  art  at  Bragg 


ing  out  into  the  countryside,  Leah 
saw  the  riot  of  colors  of  the  country- 
side. Once  again  came  the  over- 
whelming urge  to  put  this  beauty 
on  canvas. 

"Oh!  I  must  paint!"  she  said. 

Another  event  sent  her  back  to  her 
brush — she  met  Grandma  Moses. 
Leah  felt  that  since  she  didn't  start 
earlier,  maybe  she  could  not  accom- 
plish anything  worthwhile. 

Grandma  Moses  said,  "Shucks!  I 
was  a  grandmother  before  I  started!" 

But  where  should  she  begin  again? 
She  looked  at  the  bare  walls  of  her 
home.  If  she  had  the  money,  she'd 
buy  beautiful  paintings  to  brighten 
up  the  home.  But  money  was  scarce 


on  a  chaplain's  salary.  So  the  thought 
came  to  her:  Why  not  paint  her  own 
scenes  for  the  walls?  So  Leah  set  in 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  walls  began 
to  come  alive  with  color  and  beauty. 

In  1956,  there  was  the  contest. 
Arthur  Maisel's  restaurant  The  New 
Yorker  put  on  a  contest.  Maisel 
would  display  the  best  of  the  pic- 
tares  submitted.  Leah  picked  out  a 
water  color  of  New  York's  skyline 
which  she  liked;  and  a  pencil  sketch 
of  two  hoboes  asleep — and  entered 
these.  Then  she  waited! 

A  letter  bore  the  glad  news.  Her 
two  pictures  were  to  go  on  exhibit! 
Leah  felt  that  this  was  a  milestone. 
Others  wanted  to  see  her  pictures. 
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HP  HE  family  was  almost  constantly 
-*■  on  the  move — Cape  Cod,  the 
Midwest,  California.  With  her  chap- 
lain husband,  Leah  has  been  in  every 
state  except  Florida.  And  wherever 
she  went  she  drew  what  she  saw, 
using  the  most  appropriate  medium 
— water  color,  pencil  sketches,  and 
oils.  Leah  would  exhibit  and  interest 
others  in  developing  their  talents. 

Then  there  were  the  overseas  as- 
signments and  Leah  found  herself 
in  Germany. 

"Once  again,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  study.  This  time  under  Professor 
Garve  at  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort," says  the  diminutive  artist. 

Leah's  travels  with  her  husband 
all  over  the  world  has  given  her  uni- 
versality of  subject  matter.  Her  paint- 
ings show  movement,  for  she  has 
sketched  scenes  from  windows  of 
moving  trains  and  fast-flying  planes. 

She  has  exhibited  her  pictures  in 
the  U.S.A.,  South  America,  Europe, 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

In  Pusan,  Korea  in  1947  she  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Korean  Art  Association. 

Then  in  Tokyo,  versatile  Leah,  not 
satisfied  just  to  be  a  painter, 
branched  out  into  a  new  field — that 
of  sculpture.  Studying  under  the 
distinguished  Japanese  sculptor,  Y. 
Sakate,  Leah  achieved  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency as  to  shatter  precedent  and 
become  the  first  white  woman  to 
place  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  of  Tokyo.  Eight  critical 
judges  selected  four  of  her  pieces 
for  display.  Her  teacher  paid  her 
this  well-deserved  compliment:  "Ex- 
ceptionally talented/' 
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One   of   Leah    Hiebert's   small   pieces 
which  was  entered  in  Tokyo  exhibit 

At  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
where  her  husband  is  now  stationed, 
Leah  continues  her  painting,  but  she 
also  has  a  class  in  art.  She  finds  so 
much  joy  in  being  able  to  express 
herself  creatively  in  art  she  wants 
others  to  try  their  hands. 

"But  what  if  you  don't  have  the 
talent?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  always  asked  that  question," 
Leah  smiled.  "And  my  reply  is  a 
question,  'Have  you  tried?'  I  began 
to  dabble  around  with  brush  and 
oils  from  that  birthday  gift  long  ago." 

"Suppose  my  friends  want  to 
paint,"  I  queried,  "maybe  they'll  not 
become  an  Eisenhower,  or  a  Church- 
ill, or  a  Leah  Hiebert,  but  they  want 
to  paint.  What  are  the  steps  they 
should  take?" 

So  she  outlined  the  steps. 

1.  Get  a  sketch  pad  and  some 
average  charcoal  sticks. 


2.  Begin  to  draw.  Draw  originals. 
Don't  start  with  copies. 

3.  Take  a  rose  or  a  bowl  and  draw 
it.  Give  it  your  own  idea.  Try  to  see 
it.  Art  is  90  per  cent  seeing  and  10 
per  cent  drawing. 

4.  Try  some  landscapes.  Draw 
trees.  "I've  had  students  of  mine 
draw  pretty  good  trees  in  five  les- 
sons." See  them  until  the  trees  begin 
to  talk  to  you. 

5.  Buy  several  art  books.  See 
what  others  have  to  say  about  still 
life,  landscapes,  and  the  like. 

6.  If  you're  brave  enough,  you 
might  let  your  friends  see  some  of 
your  beginning  work.  What  do  they 
say?  But  don't  be  discouraged. 


7.  Now,  if  you  have  talent,  you 
may  wish  to  seek  out  a  teacher.  He 
can  guide  you  now. 

8.  Watch  an  artist  at  work.  This 
will  help  you  to  see  how  someone 
else  does  it. 

9.  Join  an  art  group. 

10.  Keep  plugging  away.  Don't 
be  in  too  big  a  hurry.  Be  patient. 
I  know  a  painter  in  Arizona  who  says 
she  throws  eighty  pictures  away  to 
every  one  she  saves. 

I  asked  Chaplain  Hiebert  about 
his  wife's  painting  and  he  expressed 
his  joy  in  her  achievement.  "The 
biggest  thing  to  me  is  that  Leah  has 
found  in  her  art  a  means  of  creative 
expression." 


Photo  Dept. 


Leah  Hiebert  learns  sculpture  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Y.  Sakate, 
Tokyo.  Looking  on  is  Miss  S.  Takano.  "I  love  this  new  field,  too!"  she  says 
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Leah  said,  "You've  got  to  take  must  have  a  great  amount  of  ambi- 
time  if  you  want  to  paint.  Sometimes  tion,  a  certain  degree  of  talent,  but 
in  the  early  days  the  beds  went  most  important — the  unselfish  en- 
unmade,  but  Sam  was  always  under-  couragement  of  someone  you  love." 
standing  and  considerate."  At    that    point    I    thought    we'd 

I'd  given  Leah  an  opportunity,  for  reached  the  climax.  Anyway  I  must 

she  went  on:  "Art  is  founded  in  love  stop  writing  and  rush  out  to  the  art 

.  .  .  Love  of  beauty,  and  the  ability  store   to   buy  my   sketch  pads   and 

to    see    the    beauty    of    the    world  charcoal  sticks, 

around  you.   To   be   successful   you  a  % 


SOMEBODY  GOOFED 


A  Beverly  Hills  doctor  sent  us  this  story  which  is  currently 
killing — oops,  sorry — convulsing  the  medical  set. 

Seems  a  chap,  recently  demised,  arrived  at  the  pearly  gates 
and  waited  to  be  let  in.  St.  Peter  glanced  through  his  books  but 
failed  to  find  his  name.  "I'm  afraid  there's  been  some  mistake,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  seem  to  be  registered  up  here.  Have  you  tried 
Hell?" 

The  fellow,  abashed,  went  below  but  was  told  his  name  wasn't 
on  their  list,  either.  "I  suggest  you  try  Heaven  again,"  said  Satan. 
"Probably  just  an  oversight  on  their  part." 

So  back  he  went  to  Heaven,  where  St.  Peter  carefully  checked 
every  name  again.  Suddenly  lie  came  upon  it — way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

"My  goodness,  there's  been  a  terrible  error  somewhere  along 
the  line.  Your  name's  here  all  right,  but  according  to  our  records 
you  aren't  due  to  arrive  for  six  years.  Who's  your  doctor?" 

E.    E.    KENYON    in    American    Weekly 

Freshman  to  doctor:  It's  terrible.  My  brother  thinks  he's  a 
refrigerator. 

Doctor:  That's  not  too  bad.  Seems  like  a  rather  harmless  delusion. 

Freshman:  I  don't  mind  the  delusion,  but  when  he  sleeps  with 
his  mouth  open,  the  little  light  keeps  me  awake. 

In  one  respect  explorers  of  outer  space  have  a  bright  future. 
They  will  never  run  out  of  space  to  explore. 

Grit 
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HOW  FREE  ARE  YOU? 


A  MINISTER  was  out  driving 
^"^  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  al- 
most passed  a  woman  standing  by 
the  roadside  who  obviously  was  in 
distress.  "What's  the  matter?"  he 
asked  her.  She  pointed  to  the  road- 
side ditch.  The  minister  noticed  a 
big,  burly  man  who  must  have 
weighed  250  pounds,  lying  there  in 
the  ditch  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

"We  were  at  a  ball  game.  My  hus- 
band drank  a  little,  then  more,  and 
got  quite  drunk.  So  I  drove  the  car, 
but  he  would  keep  opening  the  front 
door,  and  finally  he  fell  out.  I  can't 
get  him  back  in  the  car  by  myself." 

The  minister  later  said:  "She  got 
hold  of  one  end  of  the  big  man,  I, 
the  other,  and  though  I'm  small  and 
weak,  we  managed  to  get  him  back 
into  the  car,  and  she  drove  off.  But  I 
stood  there  and  thought:  I  wish  my 
young  people  might  have  been  here. 
They  are  forever  crying  for  freedom; 
there  are  too  many  restraints;  adults 
don't  understand  them.  Well,  here's 
a  guy  who  exercised  his  freedom  to 
drink.  But  what  had  it  done  to  him? 
It  had  made  him  a  slave.  He  was  no 
longer  free.  There  he  was  lifeless  in 
the  ditch." 

What  do  you  think  of  the  minis- 
ter's statement?  How  free  are  you? 

Struggle  for  Freedom 

Of  course,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  freedom.  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kinds  are  political  freedom  and 
personal  freedom. 


Almost  everyone  is  familiar,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  long  struggle 
of  man  for  political  freedom.  In  an- 
cient England,  a  little  poem,  used 
widely,  said  in  one  line: 

"We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free!" 

That  was  the  cry  of  people  held  in 
bondage.  And  that  cry  had  its  ful- 
fillment when  in  1215,  the  English 
people  wrested  the  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John. 

Our  own  country  had  its  origin 
in  a  climate  of  freedom.  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  we  said: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness." 

During  World  War  II,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Frank  Roosevelt  met 
on  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic  and  sum- 
marized the  feelings  of  peoples 
everywhere  as  they  wrote  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  This  charter  enun- 
ciates the  Four  Freedoms:  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
religion. 

More  recently,  from  the  United 
Nations  has  come  forth  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  one 
section  of  which  says: 
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"Recognition  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of 
the  human  family  is  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
in  the  world." 

These  are  freedoms  which  are 
dear  to  men!  And  the  meaning  of 
your  days  in  service  is — the  protec- 
tion of  these  freedoms.  Don't  think 
your  job  is  a  foolish  one — it  is  tre- 
mendously significant  and  vital! 

In  a  sense,  every  individual  goes 
through  a  struggle  as  he  seeks  to 
attain  personal  freedom.  Take  the 
imaginary  life  of  a  fellow  we'll  call 
Joe  Smith.  When  his  father  held  him 
tightly  against  his  will,  the  small 
boy  Joe  Smith  struggled  to  get  loose. 
He  didn't  like  it  a  bit. 

Later,  Dad  would  put  Joe  in  a 
play  pen  in  the  back  yard,  and  Joe 
would  do  his  best  to  climb  over; 
and  when  he  got  a  little  stronger  he 
did  just  that.  One  day,  Mom  tied 
Joe  to  a  clothes  line,  and  Joe  strug- 
gled to  get  loose. 

In  his  middle  'teens,  Joe  fussed 
about  rules  and  standards  and 
thought  his  parents  were  old  fogies 
because  they  kept  a  check  on  his 
friends  and  the  time  he  came  in  at 
night.  During  these  adolescent  years, 
Joe  experimented  with  freedom 
again  and  again,  and  fortunately  for 
him  his  parents  cooperated,  and  Joe 
learned  to  make  decisions,  decided 
what  places  to  go,  what  to  eat  and 
drink,  how  to  act  toward  the  op- 
posite sex,  and  what  his  lifework  was 
going  to  be. 

Then  Joe  had  to  do  a  stint  in  the 
military,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he 
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"Hey,   Ed!   Let's  knock  off  and  have 
lunch!" 

found  his  superiors  made  a  lot  of 
decisions  for  him — told  him  what 
unit  he  was  to  be  in  and  regulated 
much  of  his  life.  Perhaps  Joe  is  now 
reading  this  article;  and  he  should 
remember  that  these  freedoms  taken 
from  him  are  simply  for  the  more 
effective  handling  of  a  military  ma- 
chine. Joe  still  has  many,  many 
areas  where  he  is  free  to  make  his 
own  decisions.  Really  it  is  up  to 
Joe  to  decide  what  kind  of  man  he 
is  going  to  be! 

Joe  will  be  going  soon  to  a  trans- 
fer station,  and  then  he'll  be  out. 
He  plans  to  marry  the  girl  back 
home  and  have  five  kids.  So  he'll 
have  to  see  his  freedom  in  terms  of 
his  wife  and  those  kids. 

What  Freedom  Is 

We  are  at  the  point  where  you 
probably  ask,  Freedom?  What  is 
freedom?  The  answer  is  not  easy. 

But  let  us  say  at  the  outset  that 


freedom  is  not  license.  Freedom 
doesn't  mean  throwing  all  rules  over- 
board and  living  an  unbridled  life. 
Suppose  everybody  who  drives  a 
car  goes  at  any  rate  of  speed — sixty, 
eighty,  a  hundred  miles  an  hour; 
speeds  through  red  lights;  rides  his 
horn  at  all  times,  sounding  forth  in- 
gratiating noises!  Would  you  care 
to  drive  a  car  on  the  same  roads? 

Suppose  in  your  family  everybody 
gets  up  when  he  pleases;  only  the 
person  who  likes  to  do  so  washes 
the  dishes  (they'd  always  be  dirty 
at  my  house);  and  each  person  se- 
lects his  own  TV  programs  (in  some 
homes,  every  person  would  need  a 
set). 

Suppose  in  the  military  you  take 
the  uniform  or  leave  it,  as  you  wish; 
you  get  out  of  bed  any  time  you 
want;  you  refuse  to  drill  if  you  don't 
like  marching;  and  you  employ  your 
own  system  to  beat  the  enemy  1 

These  far-fetched  illustrations  are 
enough  to  show  that  we  just  must 
have  rules  or  everybody  is  going  to 
be  frustrated  and  nobody's  going  to 
have  any  freedom  at  all! 

You  see,  ours  is  a  freedom  within 
law.  The  New  Testament  Book  of 
James  uses  the  expression  "the  law 
of  liberty."  Others  live  here,  too, 
and  you  must  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  You  must  voluntarily  accept 
certain  restrictions  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  other  men. 

So,  we  may  say,  with  Aristotle, 
"freedom  is  obedience  to  self-formu- 
lated rules."  Or  better  still,  freedom 
is  "the  capacity  to  live  according  to 
the  best  rules."  So  says  Robert  Ham- 
mill  in  How  Free  Are  You? 

There  is  an  old  song  of  the  Chris- 


tian church  which  has  the  line: 
"Make  me  captive,  Lord,  and  then  I 
shall  be  free."  As  you  turn  your  life 
over  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  learn  God's 
rules  for  your  life,  and  when  you 
begin  to  live  by  them  you  are  truly 
free.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said:  "You  will  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make 
you  free"  (John  8:32).  And  Paul, 
"For  freedom  Christ  has  set  us  free" 
(Gal.  5:1). 

The  train  is  not  free  to  run  through 
the  bog.  It  must  travel  on  the  tracks. 
Nor  is  your  life  free  to  carouse,  and 
drink,  and  be  immoral.  You  are  not 
free  to  have  sexual  relations  outside 
of  wedlock — else  you  destroy  your- 
self and  you  destroy  marriage.  If  you 
live  a  licentious  life,  you  are  the 
slave  of  sin!  Your  true  freedom 
comes  in  being  a  child  of  God! 

The  Abuse  of  Freedom 

Oh,  freedom,  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!  We  are  not 
free  to  run  away  from  responsibility. 
As  Thomas  Huxley  says,  "Man's 
worst  difficulties  begin  when  he  is 
able  to  do  as  he  pleases  for  then  he 
must  decide  what  he  pleases  to  do." 
If  you  are  a  free  will  creature,  and 
you  are,  for  that  is  the  way  God 
made  you,  you  must  choose! 

Your  parents  don't  travel  around 
with  you  to  make  decisions!  The 
chaplain  is  not  there  to  tell  you  what 
to  do!  In  fact,  as  a  free  creature,  no 
one  ought — it  is  up  to  you  to  decide. 
Stop  and  ask  yourself,  What  am  I 
doing  with  my  life?  Which  way  do  I 
choose  to  go — down  the  hill  or  up 
the  hill!  You  either  build  life  around 
self  or  around  God. 
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There  are  some  who  say:  "Free? 
I'm  not  free.  I  am  what  heredity 
made  me;  or  what  environment 
makes  me."  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  in 
Religious  Meditations: 

"I  find,  Lord,  the  genealogy  of 

my  Savior  is  strangely  checkered 

with  four  remarkable  changes  in 

four  immediate  generations: 

Rehoboam  begat  Abia,  that  is 

a  bad  father  a  bad  son, 
Abia  begat  Asa,  that  is  a  bad 

father  a  good  son. 
Asa  begat  Josaphat,   that  is   a 

good  father  a  good  son. 
Josaphat  begat  Joram,  that  is  a 

good  father  a  bad  son. 
I  can  see  from  hence  that  my 
father's  piety  cannot  be  (trans- 
ferred); that  is  bad  news  for  me. 
But  I  see  also  that  actual  impiety 
is  not  always  hereditary;  that  is 
good  news  for  my  son." 


No. 


it's  up  to  you.  You  may  abuse 


freedom  or  you  may  use  it.  You  may 
wallow  with  the  swine,  or  you  may 
roam  the  green  pasture  land  with 
God's  sheep.  You  may  start  walking 
across  the  roof  of  a  ten-story  build- 
ing and  decide  not  to  stop.  But  if 
you  do  so,  you'll  likely  land  on  the 
hard  pavement  below  and  death  will 
be  the  result.  You  see,  the  universe 
has  a  law  we  call  gravity  and  you 
cannot  violate  it  with  impunity.  You 
can  choose  sin,  yes,  but  you  choose 
death,  too! 

But  as  a  free  creature,  the  wise 
thing  is  to  choose  to  live  like  a  son 
of  God.  In  God  we  have  both  secur- 
ity and  freedom.  Those  who  are 
really  free  care  not  so  much  what 
custom  demands,  what  the  mob 
thinks,  what  is  expedient,  but  what 
is  God's  will  and  purpose  for  my  life 
set  amid  other  fives.  And  the  big 
battle  for  freedom  is  within  your 
own  soul.  Each  person  has  to  fight 
and  win  the  victory  there. 


RIGHT  STORY-WRONG  AUDIENCE 


I  went  to  a  new  barber  to  have  my  thinning  hair  cut.  He  wanted 
to  singe  it — for  an  extra  consideration.  "Each  hair  is  a  small  tube 
that  sort  of  bleeds  when  it  is  cut,"  he  explained  glibly,  "so  it  gets 
weaker  every  time  your  hair  is  cut.  But  when  I  singe  your  hair 
it  seals  the  ends;  your  hair  keeps  its  vigor." 

"In  that  case,"  I  asked,  "can  you  explain  why  the  hair  on  my 
chin  is  growing  stronger  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each 
hair  has  been  cut  off  every  morning  for  twenty-five  years?" 

"Sure,  I  can  explain  it,"  said  the  barber  blandly.  "You  jest  ain't 
the  kind  of  feller  that  story  was  made  up  to  tell  to." 

ERNEST   BLEVINS   in   Quote 
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DISCUSSION  TIPS 

JUNE  is  "bustin'  out  all  over"  with  five  Sundays,  so  there  are  five  study 
articles  in  this  issue  of  The  Link.  The  overall  theme  might  be  "Judg- 
ment" or  "Messages  from  the  Little  Known  Books  of  the  Bible." 

FIRST  WEEK 
Subject:  "Sow  to  the  Wind — Reap  the  Whirlwind"  (see  page  14) 
Bible  Reading:  Book  of  Obadiah 

Discussion  Questions:  Is  the  universe  morally  trustworthy?  Why  or  why 
not?  On  what  does  America's  security  depend?  Security  in  your  own  life? 
Is  true  neutrality  ever  possible?  What  is  "the  Day  of  the  Lord"? 

SECOND  WEEK 

Subject:  "When  Doubt  Walks  in  the  Door"  (see  page  28) 

Bible  Reading:  Book  of  Habakkuk 

Discussion  Questions:  Is  it  wrong  to  doubt?  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for 

a  popular  singer  to  make  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  while  a  minister 

makes  only  one-quarter  million  in  a  whole  lifetime?  What  are  your  answers 

to  the  question,  Why  does  a  good  God  allow  the  wicked  to  prosper  and 

the  righteous  to  suffer? 

THIRD  WEEK 
Subject:  "Bring  in  the  Day  of  Brotherhood"  (see  page  88) 
Bible  Reading:  Book  of  Philemon 

Discussion  Questions:  How  can  we  bring  about  a  day  of  brotherhood? 
How  do  you  reconcile  the  fact  that  slave  owners  were  often  active  church 
members?  What  can  you  do  to  help  bring  in  a  day  of  brotherhood? 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Subject:  "Running  Away  from  Life"  (see  page  50) 

Bible  Reading:  Book  of  Jonah 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  did  Jonah  run  away  from  the  task  God  gave 

him?  What  do  we  try  to  run  away  from?  How  do  we  run  away? 

FIFTH  WEEK 

Subject:  "How  Free  Are  You?"   (see  page  59) 
Bible  Reading:  Book  of  James 

Discussion  Questions:  What  is  freedom?  Tell  the  story  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom — political  and  personal.  What  is  the  difference  between  free- 
dom and  license?  How  do  we  abuse  freedom?  How  can  we  maintain  free- 
dom for  ourselves  and  secure  it  for  others? 
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AT  EASE! 


*'Sgt.  Queemsy,  could  you  possibly  forget 
your  civilian  tactics  as  a  school  teacher?" 


One  Texas  cattle  rancher  is  re- 
ported to  have  become  so  elegant 
that  he  no  longer  brands  his  animals. 
He  has  them  engraved. 

— Terry  Barrie  in  Pageant 

A  man  took  his  Great  Dane  to  a 
vet.  "Doctor,"  he  said,  "you've  got 
to  do  something.  My  dog  does  noth- 
ing but  chase  sports  cars." 

"Well,  that's  only  natural,"  re- 
plied the  vet.  "Most  dogs  chase  cars." 

"Yes,"  the  man  agreed.  "But  mine 
catches  them  and  buries  them  in  the 
back  yard." 

— Future 
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How  well  has  the  Nautilus  worked 
out  in  operations  with  the  fleet?  The 
navy  says  that  it  cannot  disclose 
statistics  which  are  considered  in- 
formation of  the  highest  secrecy.  But 
one  officer,  well  versed  in  submarine 
problems,  both  of  the  conventional 
engine  and  nuclear  propulsion  type, 
told  a  reporter  today:  "EEEEEEEE 
EEEEEEEEEEEE." 

News  dispatch  from  Associated 
Press.  To  which  the  New  Yorker 
adds:  "That's  all  we  wanted  to 
know." 


The  holdup  man  was  nonplused 
when,  upon  shoving  a  note  at  a  bank 
teller  which  read,  "I've  got  you  cov- 
ered— hand  over  all  the  dough  in 
the  case,"  the  teller  scribbled  back: 
"Kindly  go  to  the  next  window.  I'm 
on  my  lunch  hour." 

— Kurpacoan 

The  judges  of  a  school  essay  con- 
test felt  one  nine-year-old's  composi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  "Manners"  had 
special  merit  and  awarded  him  first 
prize.  Here  it  is  in  full:  "I  have  good 
manners.  I  say  good  night  and  good 
morning  and  hello  and  good-by,  and 
when  I  see  dead  things  lying  around 
the  house  I  bury  them." 

— Scholastic  Teacher 


"Once  for  all,"  the  irate  husband 
demanded.  "I  want  to  find  out  who 
wears  the  pants  in  this  family!" 

"You'll  be  much  happier,"  his  wife 
replied  quietly,  "if  you  don't." 

— George  Ochnem  in  Pageant 


By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


letter  tf-nom  Jlome 


Dear  Johnny: 

What  better  month,  than  June,  to  discuss  marriage  with  the  most 
eligible  bachelor  I  know?  I'm  not  probing  or  meddling.  Just  mother- 
conscious  that  you  and  the  future  Mrs.  Johnny,  whoever  she  might 
be,  live  happily  "ever  after." 

I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  personality  changes 
and  wrought-forged  chain  of  marital  memories  cannot  easily  be 
erased  by  legal  writ.  Marriage  was  intended  to  be  "till  death  do  us 
part." 

You  have  already  learned  that  a  pert  figure  plus  a  pretty  face  is 
no  bargain  void  a  healthy  body,  sound  mind,  and  clean  heart.  You 
should  ask  no  more  than  you  can  give. 

Monetary  evaluation  is  necessary  and  commendable,  but  I  trust 
you  have  modified  the  original  stiff  appraisal  of  your  needs.  Money,  or 
its  lack,  should  never  unbalance  your  marital  equilibrium.  A  welded 
bond  of  devotion  is  oftentimes  the  unforeseen  compensation  of  shared 
adversity. 

To  husband  a  wife  is  a  great  honor;  a  grave  responsibility.  Mar- 
riage becomes  a  mockery  if  this  responsibility  is  misjudged  or  abused. 
True  marriage  is  never  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  the  consummate 
wedship  of  two  separate  identities.  It  commands  constant  cultivation 
of  understanding,  patience  and  tenderness.  It  demands  generous  ex- 
posure to  joy  and  laughter.  It  wilts  if  bared  to  the  searing  heat  of 
anger.  Nurture  the  roots  of  mutual  friendship,  respect  and  selfless- 
ness. You  will  scarce  believe  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  full- 
blown blossoms  of  love. 

Seek  God's  leading  in  the  finding  of  your  life's  mate,  the  mother 
of  your  children.  Choose  with  care  and  great  love,  then  treasure  and 
guard  that  love  with  your  -whole  heart.  God-led  and  God-blessed,  you 
two  cannot  fail  to  experience  a  wonderful  life  together  and  have 
true  happiness  forever  and  ever. 

All  my  love, 
MOM 
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